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FROM THE PREFACE: ‘This compila- 
tion is addressed to Austenians 
in general rather than to the 
- Thus while 
I have included all the editions 


fastidious collector. . 


of the novels before 1890 as indica- 
ting the extent of their popularity 
at home and abroad, I have 
ignored the very numerous later 
reprints (except as they may 
include introductions of interest), 
since they are textually negligible 


and have no commentaries. .. . 


The bulk, on the other hand, of 


criticism and exegesis that has 
appeared in this century, largely 
in reviews or articles, is substantial. 
I have confined my attention to 


what seemed to deserve record’. 
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Memorabilia 





NEARLY all the principal contributions to 
the current Antiquaries Journal deal 
with matters of military. archaeology. In 
the first, Sir Mortimer Wheeler gives an 
account of the excavation carried out under 
his direction in 1950, of the mile and a half 
of embankment on Bindon Hill which pro- 
tects Lulworth Cove on the northward side. 
That pleasant bay (which even in our own 
day seems to have a very powerful attraction 
for the military) would seem to have served 
in the early Iron Age as a beach-head or 
transit camp for invaders from the 
Continent. 

Mr. A. J. Taylor's paper on the castle of 
§t. Georges d’Espéranche in the Viennois is 
of particular interest to the student of 
military architecture. That castle, held of 
the English Crown by the Counts of Savoy, 
was probably designed by a Master James, 
magister Jacobus Lathomus, who was, even 
more probably, identical with the Master 
James of St. George who was the architect 
of the important group of castles built in 
North Wales in the last quarter of the thir- 
teenth century. Strong resemblances of con- 
struction and lay-out make the ascription of 
Flint, Rhuddlan and Conway to Master 
James almost certain. 

Finally, Mr. E. Martin Burgess contributes 
a lucid account of the results of recent re- 
search into the methods and tools used in the 
making of mail-armour. Though the mail- 
maker’s technique can have changed little 
in the last two thousand years, our know- 
ledge of it was till recently but small; there 
is, however, now good ground for hope that 
further research will make it possible to 
fix the dates and places of origin of the 
Many mail garments in our museums and 
private collections. 
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KILFULLY edited as ever, the Trans- 
actions for 1950-1 of the East Herts 
Archaeological Society keep a_ steady 
balance between the main divisions of those 
things which interest antiquarians. The 
amateur of Romano-British antiquity may 
read of the finds made on the cemetery site 
at Welwyn Grange, and, during the 1949 
excavations in the Forum at Verulamium. 
For the mediaevalist there is an account of 
the excavation on the moated site, pleasantly 
called Pancake Hall, near North Mymms; 
and also a large instalment of the very valu- 
able notes on Hertfordshire brasses com- 
piled by the late Mr. H. C. Andrews. 

Best served of all, perhaps, are the readers 
who take pleasure in the lives of those 
bygone worthies whom Hertfordshire has so 
abundantly produced. Here one may read of 
two notable doctors: Thomas Atkins, who 
cared tenderly for the delicate child who was 
one day to be the first King Charles; and 
the great Thomas Dimsdale, banker, Par- 
liament man, Baron of the Russian Empire, 
and pioneer of innoculation. 


"THE time is not long past when those 

happy pilgrims whom Mr. Betjeman has 
dubbed “church-crawlers” had too often 
to seek the key of a village church from the 
sexton (who lived at some distance and was 
usually not at home), or to hunt for it in 
one or other of the three customary hiding- 
places in the porch (that is, under the mat, 
behind the notice-board, or on top of the 
wall-plate). Nowadays, and it is matter for 
thankfulness, our village churches stand open 
and visitors are welcomed; generally a 
printed or manuscript list of the building’s 
points of interest is provided for their 
guidance; and not infrequently a simple yet 
scholarly guide-book can be purchased for 
sixpence or a shilling. 

One of these latter, published at the price 
last mentioned, has just reached us from 
the Thames-side village of Cookham, whose 
ancient church of the Holy Trinity is well 
worth a visit. We hope that it will have the 
large sale it deserves; for its compilation 
must have cost much time and loving labour; 
while its production, and enrichments with 
many excellent illustrations, can only have 
been an expensive matter. Amongst the 
many memorials in which the church is so 
rich, and which range from a fine sixteenth- 
century brass representing the Trinity to a 
celebrated medallion in memory of the artist 
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Frederick Walker, one notes with interest the 
Flaxman tomb of Sir Isaac Pocock, 
‘“* suddenly called from this world to a better 
state while on the river.” 


THE question of the Law of Arms in 
England is a controversial one, and still 
provokes argument as the articles and corre- 
spondence columns of the Coat of Arms 
show. By what authority if any, did our 
ancestors originally assume arms? If they 
did so at will, how was the position affected 
by the establishment of the College of 
Arms? If the arms borne traditionally since 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth I, were 
accepted by the College in the time of 
Charles II, ought the College today to 
accept arms used since the accession of 
Queen Victoria? These and other questions 
are discussed in the leading article in the 
July number of the Coat of Arms by G. D. 
Squibb, F.S.A., who both as barrister and 
antiquarian has a wide knowledge of this 
thorny subject. He concludes that with the 
numerous opportunities for the registration 
of arms provided by the visitations of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it would 
be very difficult for any self-styled 
““armigerous person” today to prove the 
public bearing of unregistered arms back to 
pre-visitation days, ie. to that time 
immemorial before legal memory begins 
referred to in the Scrope v. Grosvenor case. 
Another article of interest is that by C. W. 
Scott-Giles on the heraldry of the mediaeval 
romances, particularly those of the Arthurian 
cycle. It seems that while the use and 
misuse of arms is assumed there are few 
exact heraldic descriptions in the romances, 
and little consistency in the arms attributed 
to the same character in different romances. 
It would be interesting to know whether the 
mediaeval rolls of arms, some of which pro- 
vide arms for Prester John and the ancient 
British Kings, include any for the knights of 
the Round Table. Or were patriarchs and 
pre-Norman kings assumed to be historical 
characters who must have had arms, while 
the Arthurian knights were known to be 
fictitious? 

H. Stanford London, F.S.A., Norfolk 
Herald Extraordinary, continues his interest- 
ing notes on Hope’s Grammar of Heraldry, 
dealing in particular with some of the archaic 
heraldic terms of the thirteenth century, and 
with the fifteenth century heraldic manu- 
script, “ Randle Holme’s Book.” 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





PRELUDE TO A PLOT? 


THE. publication of Mr. Hugh Ros 

Williamson’s book, The Gunpowder 
Plot (1951), produced a somewhat 
acrimonious correspondence between the 
author and his critics in the Times Literary 
Supplement and other papers. The argu. 
ment hinged on Mr. Williamson’s interpreta- 
tion of certain evidence in the Hatfield MSS, 
and on the question whether ‘the Govern. 
ment knew about and welcomed the Plot 
before its dramatic “discovery.”’ In the 
course of this correspondence’ Mr. H. R. 
Trevor-Roper mentioned that ‘there are 
many obscure and some suspicious elements 
in the story of the Gunpowder Plot,’ an 
observation with which nobody could 
disagree. 

A study of the Heralds’ Visitations will 
show how closely allied were those families 
whose members were the chief participants 
in the Plot; this is revealed still more bya 
document owned by Mr. F. G. Emmison, 
F.S.A., County Archivist of Essex, who pur- 
chased it privately from an Essex person of 
modest means. Two or three people have 
suggested that this document made provision 
for the safety of an inheritance several years 
before the Plot came to fruition, and that it 
indicated a ‘rumbling’ of what was to come 
in 1605. While I feel that the deed is too 
early to have such a significance, the parties 
named in it are of considerable interest. 

The document, dated 28 August 1584, is 
a feoffment by Simon Norwich, esq., of 
Brampton nigh Dingley, Northants.,’ to ‘my 

‘Times Literary Supplement, 16 Nov. 1951. 

*For details of the life of Simon Norwich (. 
1586) and his committal to the Marshalsea and 
Fleet prisons for papistical activities, 1578-83, see 
Godfrey Anstruther, Vaux of Harrowden (1953), 
pp. 87-90. This book (reviewed in Notes and 
Queries, vol. cxcviii, p. 271) is an invaluable source 
of information on the families mentioned in this 
article, and on the events which led up to the 
Gunpowder Plot. I must also express my tha 
to Mr. P. I. King, M.A., Archivist to the Northamp- 
tonshire Archives Committee, for helpful sugges 
tions, and for telling me that the manor of Islip 
settled by this deed was sold by Charles Norwich to 
Lord Mordaunt in 1593; the conveyance has been 
deposited in the Northamptonshire Record Office 
by Colonel Stopford Sackville (catalogue mark 


SS.1841), the representative of the Mordaunts of 
Drayton. 
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well beloved in Christ’ Sir Edward Monta- 
gue, Sir Thomas Tresham and Sir William 
Catesby, knights, Edward Griffin, Roger 
§myth and Everard Digby, esquires, and 
Kenelm Watson, gent., of the site of his 
manor and all appurtenances thereto belong- 
ing in Islip, Northants., then in the occupa- 
tion of John Horneby of Islip, husbandman. 
The property was to be held for the use of 
the said Simon for life, and after his death 
to the use of his son Ascanius with 
remainder to the use of the latter’s wife and 
his heirs male. If Ascanius had no such 
heirs, it was to pass to Simon’s eldest son 
Charles and his heirs male; in default, to 
John Norwich (another son); in default, to 
any other male issue of Simon; in default, to 
§Simon’s brothers (1) Edward, and (2) Ralph, 
and their heirs male; in default, to Simon’s 
uncles (1) Peter, (2) Simon of Wilbarston, 
(3) Richard, (4) Henry, and their heirs male; 
in default, to the right heirs of Simon, who 
by the same deed appointed Toby Hawes 
and John Dymblebye as his attornies. 

To deal with the feoffees in the order they 
appear above, we have first, Sir Edward 
Montague of Boughton,* eldest son and heir 
of Sir Edward Montague, Lord Chief Justice 
of England, but no relation of Anthony 
Maria (Browne) 2nd Viscount Montagu 
who, with the Earl of Northumberland and 
Lords Mordaunt, Monteagle, Stourton and 
Vaux were suspected of being implicated in 
the Gunpowder Plot.* It may be mentioned 
in passing that this Sir Edward’s son, Edward 
Montague Ist Baron Montague of Boughton 
(cr. 1621) was the royalist who was 
imprisoned in the Tower of London and 
died there in 1644. In fairness it must be 
said that the Northamptonshire Montagues 
tended to Puritanism, and were perhaps the 
most trusted agents of the Crown in the 
county at the date of this document and for 
the next fifty years. 

Second, Sir Thomas Tresham, whom Mr. 
Williamson® describes as ‘an outstanding 
fepresentative of the English Catholic 
gentry’ and as ‘typical of those who held 
steadily to the two apparently incompatible 
loyalties of religion and Queen.’ He was 
the father of Francis Tresham* one of the 


a of Northamptonshire, 1618-9 (1887), 


* See G.E.C., Complete Peerage, ix, p. 100. 

H. R. Williamson, The Gunpowder Plot (1951), 
P. 61; see also pp. 62, 107, 116, 146, 220. 
digree of Tresham of Rushton in Visit. 
nts, pp. 201-2. Sir Thomas married Muriel 


of Nort 
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leading conspirators, father-in-law of Lord 
Monteagle, and uncle of Robert Catesby. 
Sir Thomas was the spokesman for the 
Catholic deputation which attended on 
James I in July 1603 when the King under- 
took to remit the recusancy fines. It may 
also be noted that Sir Thomas Tresham’s 
father had married Eleanor daughter of 
Anthony Catesby of Whiston, Northants.’ 
Francis Tresham was not brought to trial 
with his colleagues, he having died (some 
writers allege in mysterious circumstances) 
in December 1605. 

Third, Sir William Catesby. His wife 
Anne was another daughter of Sir Robert 
Throgmorton and therefore sister of Lady 
Tresham.* The only surviving son of this 
marriage was Robert, the arch-conspirator, 
who inherited the family estate of Ashby St. 
Legers which had been owned by the 
Catesbys since the time of Edward III.° 
Robert married Katherine daughter of 
Thomas Leigh, and their son’s father-in-law, 
Thomas Percy, was executed with Catesby 
as a principal actor in the Gunpowder 
Treason.’° 

Edward Griffin, the fourth feoffee, was a 
member of the Griffin family of Braybrooke 
through whom the present Barony of Bray- 
brooke has descended.'* This Edward was 
of Dingley, Northants (son of Edward 
Griffin who had been Attorney-General to 
Queen Mary Tudor’); one of his sisters, 
Grace, was Simon Norwich’s (the grantor) 
first wife.'* Ralph Griffin, the lawyer’s son 
by his third (second according to the Visit. 
of Northants) wife of Elizabeth Lady Stonor, 
married a daughter of Thomas Throgmorton 
of Coughton.** 
daughter of Sir Robert Throgmorton of Coughton 
(see Visit. of Warwickshire, 1619, pp. 86-9); one of 
his (Tresham’s) daughters, Elizabeth, was the wife 
of William Parker 10th Baron Morley and 4th Baron 
Monteagle; another, Frances, was the wife of Lord 
Stourton. Sir Thomas’s sister was married to 
William Lord Vaux of Harrowden. 

’ Visit. of Northants, p. 202. 

* Visit. of Warwickshire, PP. 86-9. 

* Visit. of Northants, p. 172 and Visit. of War- 
wickshire, pp. 124-7. See also R. Hudson, 
Memorials of a Warwickshire Parish [Lapworth], 
904, pp. 111-114. 

*° Visit. of Northants, p. 174. 

™ The Griffin pedigree reciting from the Conquest 
to c. 1790 is at a End, but not available 
to the public. It was shown (by courtesy of the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Braybrooke) at the Exhibition, 
“* Heraldry in Essex,” at the Shire Hall, Chelmsford, 
7-20 August, 1953. 

** Visit. of Northants, p. 120. 

8 Ibid., p. 24. 

** Visit. of Warwickshire, p. 168. 
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Roger Smyth of Oakham, Rutland, was 
father of Bridget, Simon Norwich’s second 
wife.*® 

Everard Digby and his wife Mary 
(daughter and coheiress of Francis Neale of 
Keythorpe, Leicestershire) were the Catholic 
parents of Sir Everard Digby, one of the 
conspirators.'* The father dying when 
Sir Everard (knighted, 1603) was young, the 
boy was brought up as a Protestant, and he 
married Mary Mulsho, the 15-year old 
heiress of Gothurst (now Gayhurst) in 
Bucks. Digby was the first of the surviving 
conspirators to be executed with all the bar- 
barity at the executioner’s command.’’ The 
Digbys had also married with the Griffins: 
Sir John Digby of Kettleby, Leicestershire, 
was the husband of Catherine daughter of 
Nicholas Griffin of Braybrooke.'* This 
Nicholas was the fifth generation back from 
Edward Griffin whose daughter was the first 
wife of Simon Norwich. 


Lastly, Kenelm Watson. His identity has 


** Visit. of Northants, p. 120. 
** Visit. of Rutland, 1618-9 (1870), p. 20. 
** See Williamson, op. cit., pp. 147-150 for a 


reference to Digby’s ee with the Vauxes and 
his being introduced to the Plot by Catesby. 
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not been established, but he was probably 
a relation of (Sir) Edward Watson of Rock. 
ingham, Northants, whose daughter Anne 
was the wife of (Sir) Charles Norwich, the 
eldest son of Simon and eventual heir under 
the feoffment as Ascanius appears to haye 
died unmarried.” Anne’s sister, Katherine, 
married Thomas Palmer of Carleton?® who 
may be the man whose name appears among 
the witnesses to the livery of seisin to Roger 
Smythe which is endorsed on the feoffment, 
30 April 1585. 

Of the two attornies appointed by Simon 
Norwich, Toby Hawes was the son of 
Robert Hawes of Weston-upon-Welland, 
Northants.”* 

The significance of this document is an 
Open question, but even if it is unimportant 
in itself, the genealogical details which may 
be gained from it show how very closely 
these Catholic families were united. 

As the deed was found in Essex, we inay 
mention that a local tradition names East. 
bury House, Barking, as the place where 
Lord Monteagle received the famous warn- 
ing letter leading to the exposure of the 


** Visit. of Northants, p. 120. 


** Visit. of Rutland, p. 17, and Visit. of Northants, *° Ibid., p. 190. 
p. 24. ” Ibid., p. 99. 
APPENDIX 


INDEX OF PRINCIPAL PLACES MENTIONED ABOVE 







NORTHANTS 

Brampton .. M. Harboro’ 
Dingley M. Harboro’ 
Islip “% Thrapston 
Wilbarston .. M. Harboro’ 
Boughton Northampton 
Whiston .. Northampton 
Ashby St. Legers .. Daventry 
Braybrooke. . M. Harboro’ 
Rushton Kettering 
Harrowden Wellingboro’ 
Rockingham Uppingham 
Carleton oe Rockingham 
Weston-upon-Welland M. Harboro’ 
WARWICKSHIRE 

Coughton Alcester . 
Lapworth Henley 
RUTLAND 

Oakham Uppingham 
LEICESTERSHIRE 

Keythorpe .. M. Harboro’ 
Kettleby M. Mowbray 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

Gothurst N. Pagnell 


No an nN PWANAHPWHALRDAKH wh 


3 


Number of miles from 


Rockingham .. 4 _ Rothwell.. .4 
Rockingham .. 7 Rothwell a | 
Oundle .. 7 Rockingham .. 122 
Kettering .. 8 Uppingham .. 9 
M. Harboro”’ .. 14 Rothwell . 4 
Wellingboro” .. 7 Harrold .. .. 8 
Northampton .. 14 Welford “ae 
Rothwell . 5 Desborough .. 3 
Rothwell 3 M.Harboro’ .. 10 
Kettering 6H. Ferrers vee 
Kettering 9 Rothwell a 
M. Harboro’ 7 Rothwell om” 
Rothwell 7 Uppingham ae 
Henley . 6 Stratford | 
Warwick 7 Solihull .. on 
Stamford .. 12. M. Mowbray .. 10 
M. Mowbray .. 14 Leicester . 10 
Leicester .. 13. Loughboro’ 14 
Olney... .. 5 §. Stratford me 


*Turvey, the home of the Lords Mordaunt, is only a few miles from Harrold. See Williamson, op. cit., p. 148. 
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Plot. Such tradition has been satisfactorily 
disproved: Monteagle was under house 
arrest at Bethnal Green after release from 
dose confinement and the payment of £8,000 

alty for taking part in the Earl of Essex’s 
rebellion.” His own father, Edward Parker 
Lord Morley, was one of the peers who gave 
judgment in this case which may account for 
his fine being heavier than those imposed on 
his confederates, Catesby and Tresham. The 
Monteagles, however, did have an Essex 
association; the Morley family (of Swanton 
Morley, Norfolk) had the manor of Great 
Hallingbury, Essex, from 1316, and passing 
through the female line it eventually came 
to Sir Edward Parker Lord Morley, who 
married Elizabeth sole daughter and heir of 
William Stanley Lord Monteagle. These 
were the parents of the Lord Monteagle (b. 
1575) of the Plot; he died 1 July 1622 and 
was buried in Great Hallingbury church.”* 


FRANCIS W. STEER. 


Patmers, Duton Hill, 
Great Dunmow, Essex. 


* Williamson, op. cit., pp. 61, 65-6. 
oO aie History of Essex (1768), vol. ii, 
pp. 511-3. 


NEIGHBOURS’ LANDMARKS 


Tus account of landholdings in the parish 
of Winterbourne-Gunner, 4 m. N.N.E. 
from Salisbury, was found in a box of old 
letters and deeds, etc. which had lain un- 
disturbed for many years, and was recently 
sorted and calendared by the contributor of 
this note. It is dated 1732, and appears to 
be contemporary. It is in two parts. 
_ 1. “The account of the old Lain belong- 
ing to Winter-burn-guner a Touning to 
Andover Rode; 

William Reeves; 1a. 10y. 8p. at ye north- 
side of ye hollow-way that leadeth to 
Winterstow. 

Madm Shaw; Sa. 3y. Irp on ye south-side 
of William Reeves. 

Between ye Rode that leadeth to Winter- 
stow-park & Pitton and a sheep-drove on 
ye south-side; William Reeves 3a. Oy. 26p. 
nxt to Mr Abbott’s field except a wagon 
way being allowed between the fields; and 
on ye north-side a sheep-drove and a wagon 
way, leading to Pitton Park; 

William Reeves 3a. Oy. 32p. at the east 
end of Madm Shaw’s between the Rode yt 
leadeth to Winter-stow & Mr Abbott’s field, 
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a sheep-drove being allowed two Logg wide 
at the south-side. 

Charles Bowles: 2a. 2y. 25p. at the east 
end of William Reeves, between ye Rode 
that leadeth to Winter-stow & Mr. Abbott’s 
Down a sheep-drove being alowed two Logg 
wide at the south-side; 

Charles Bowle; Oa. 2y. 35p. at the south 
side of a plot of ground called nomans Land 
& teen Logg alowed for poor-land 

Mrs. Ellott 2a. ly. OOp. of that plot of 
land called nomans Land at ye north side 
of Charles Bowles: and thirty Logg being 
allowed for poor-Land; 

Charles Bowles: 3a. ly. 20p. a Joyning to 
Mr. Ellotts on ye north-side Reaching to 
Andover Rode; 

Madm Shaw 13a. 2y. 00p. a Joyning to 
Charles Bowles on ye north side Reaching 
to Andover Rode 

Mr. Dampney: 4a. 2y. 00p. a Joyning to 
Madm Shaw’s on ye north-side Reaching 
to Andover Rode, 

Timothy Tailer: 2a. ly. 0Op. a Joyning to 
Mr. Dampney on the north-side Reaching to 
Andover Rode, 

Madam Shaw lé6a. Oy. 00p. more or less 
a Joyning to Timothy Tailers on the north- 
side reaching to Andover Rode and Clear 
to the north of hockem hole & two acres of 
sheapards Land in another place.” 


2. “ The account of ye old Laine belong- 
ing to Winter-burn guner. ajoining to 
Winterstow Down. and each mans Lot. 
Divided according to his yard lands. 

William Tailer one acre more or less. 
Lying in a try-angle nixt to Winterstow 
Down to fence it all Round a high-way lying 
on the south side four Logg wide. and a by 
way on the west side one Logg and a half 
wide: 

Mr. Ellott three acres more or less almost 
square ajoining to Winterstow Down; and 
Pitton Down. to fence it all Round: a high- 
way Lying on the North-West side one Logg 
and a half wide; 

William Reeves twelve acres more or less 
ajoining to Pitten Down and the West end 
ajoining to Winterburn-manecorum Down to 
fence it all Round. a high way lying on the 
north side four Logg wide and a by way 
twelve feet wide, on the south side. 

Mr Dampney six acres more or less with 
a high way foure Logg-wide on the south 
side and to fence it all Round forty Logg 
being alowed over for fencing; 
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Charles Bowles nine acres more or less 
nixt ajoining to fence all Round exsept the 
south side; 

Timothy Tailers three acres more or less 
nixt ajoining to fence all round except the 
south side. 

Madm Shaw fifty four acres more or less: 
being alowed six acres over and above for 
poor Land and a way four Logg wide Lead- 
ing through the middle and fencing out away 
through the midle and all Round except the 
south side the Land is in Length seventy 
Logg and reacheth from Timothy Tailers to 
Gumbelton Down.” 

A small slip of paper notes: 


“1731. A hard frosty & snowey winter 
we verry Little Rain from ye begining 
of November till 16 Day of June and 
a 24 hours Rain we a great drith till 
near Octr and no glut of Rain till 
march : 1732.” R. C. GALE. 


“ MACBETH ” CONJECTURES 


IV, 1, 79. Macbeth has met the three 
witches. At his request, they conjure 
the First Apparition to appear, who warns 
him “Beware Macduffe.” The Third 
Apparition prophesies ““ Macbeth shall never 
vanquish’d be, untill Great Byrnam Wood, 
to high Dunsmane Hill Shall come against 
him.” Macbeth comments; according to the 
Folio— 

That will never bee: 


Who can impresse the Forrest, bid the Tree 
Unfixe his earth-bound Root? Sweet boadments, 


good: 

Rebellious dead, rise never till the Wood 

Of Byrnan rise, and our high plac’d Macbeth 

Shall live the Lease of Nature, pay his breath 

To time, and mortall Custome, Yet my Hart 

Throbs to know one thing: Tell me, if your Art 

Can tel] so much: Shall Banquo’s issue ever 

Reigne in this Kingdome? 
Editors’ comments on the above lines are as 
follows: Malone changes “ Rebellious dead ” 
to “ Rebellious head.” He is followed by 
Clarke, Staunton, White and Knight. Mar- 
shall, Dover Wilson and Chambers print 
“ Rebellion’s head”: Staunton and Marshall 
shift the comma after dead to after never. 
Malone, Clarke, Knight and Dover Wilson 
add a comma after never. Dover Wilson 


quotes Grierson, that Macbeth’s “ whole 
speech is strange.” 

It cannot be accepted that Macbeth 
termed himself “ our high-plac’d Macbeth ” 
(he would not have been so egotistical, nor 
would he have apostrophized himself), so 
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the sentence in which the phrase appear, 
must have been spoken by another: jt 
should be given to the Second Apparition, 
who, by it, confirms what the Third Appari. 
tion said about Birnam Wood. In their 
various remarks, the witches are diabolical| 
amusing themselves by deceiving Macbeth 
regarding his fate, of which it is to be 
assumed they are aware, as, in Act I, 

were aware that he would become king 
They answer his question concerning 
Banquo’s issue by giving “ A show of eight 
kings,” and conclude by dancing, to “ cheer. 
up his spirits”! It is evident that the Second 
Apparition’s name was accidentally omitted: 
restoring it, the excerpt appears as follows— 


Macb. That will never bee: 

Who can impresse the Forrest, bid the Tree 
Unfixe his earth-bound Root? 

2 Appar. Sweet boadments, good: 
Rebellious dead, rise never till the Wood 
Of Byrnam rise, and our high plac’d Macbeth 
Shall live the Lease of Nature, pay his breath 
To time, and mortall Custome. 

Macb. Yet my Hart 
Throbs to know one thing: Tell me, if your Ar 
Can tell so much: Shan Banquo’s issue ever 
Reigne in this kingdome? 


IV, 1, 111. At this point there is a stage 
direction “A shew of eight Kings, and 
Banquo last, with a glasse in his hand.” 
Macbeth comments— 


Thou art too like the Spirit of Banquo: Down: 
Thy Crowne do’s seare mine Eye-bals. And thy 


h 

Thou aan Gold-bound-brow, is like the first: 

A third, is like the former. Filthy Hagges, 

Why do you shew me this?—A fourth? Start 

€ f 
What will the Line stretch out to’th’cracke of 
Doome? 

Another yet? a seaventh? Ile see no more: 
Malone, Staunton, Clarke, Knight, White 
and Marshall all pass “ Start eyes” without 
comment. Chambers says the two words 
mean “start from your sockets, that I may 
behold no longer.” But to protrude his eyes 
just then, was the last thing Macbeth would 
have done, for they were being “ seared,” 
i.e. scorched. Dover Wilson has a note 
“Start, ie. from your sockets, that I may 
see no more,” which appears to be in agree- 
ment with Chambers’ opinion. I suggest that 
the line should read 

Why do you shew me this?—A fourth? 

eyes! 
Macbeth, I, 3, 67, heard the witch tell 
Banquo “Thou shalt get kings”: now he 
had seen too many of them and their crowns. 
Anticipating more were to follow, he 
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exclaims to himself, in anger, “ Shut eyes,” 
that being the easiest way to freedom from 
further vexation. But it seems that, impelled 
by curiosity, he immediately reopened them 
for he mentions “another” and then the 
“seventh.” From the stage direction above 
quoted and Macbeth’s remarks, it seems the 
“kings” appeared one at a time. It was 
easy to mistake shut for start as both short 
words commence with s and finish with 1, 
and h and t both have long down-strokes. 
There is a parallel passage, Tempest, II, 1, 
192, “I wish mine eyes Would, with them- 
selves, shut up my thoughts:” 


IV, 2, 17. Ross tells Lady Macduff— 


I dare not speake much further, ; 

But cruell are the times, when we are Traitors 

And do not know our selves: when we hold 
Rumor 

From what we feare, yet know not what we feare, 

But floate upon a wilde and violent Sea 

Each way, and move. 


Malone, Staunton, Clarke, White and Knight 
pass ‘‘ move ” without comment. Isaac Reed 
printed that Johnson apprehended “that 
Ross, who was about to proceed, being over- 
powered by tenderness, breaks off abruptly.” 
Steevens, “Perhaps the poet wrote * And 
each way move.’” Marshall wrote of the 
last four of the quoted lines “One cannot 
make them clear and intelligible without 
such a radical alteration of the text as the 
most audacious commentator may fear to 
perpetrate.” Chambers says “ move” may 
be a verb co-ordinate with “float,” or a 
substantive, motion, direction. In either 
case it is an awkward phrase. Dover Wilson 
prints “ Each way and none.” “Each way” 
means every way, i.e. in all directions. Per- 
haps Shakespeare wrote— 
Each way, and moan. 


Ross meant “ We are living under anarchical 
conditions. We ‘fear, yet know not what 
we fear’: all we can do is to moan, when 
we think of our unhappiness and danger.” 
Compare Cymbeline, IV, 2, 273, ““ Thou hast 
finish’'d Joy and mone (i.e. lamentation),” 
and Part 3, Henry VI, V, 4, 3. 


What though the mast be now blown overboard, 

The cable broke, the holding-anchor lost, 

And half our sailors swallow’d in the flood? 

Yet lives our pilot still: is’t meet that he 

Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful Jad, 

With tearful eyes add water to the sea, 

And give more strength to that which hath too 
much ; 

Whiles, in his moan, the ship splits on the rock— 

And what is Edward but a ruthless sea? 


This passage is remarkably like the one we 
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are considering. In both, political conditions 
are compared to a storm at sea: Edward is 
“ruthless” and Ross hints as much regard- 
ing Macbeth. The “ pilot” is paralleled by 
Ross. In view of all these similarities, as 
“moan ” is mentioned in the one, and (after 
the v has been emended to n) in the other, 
the case for the correction would seem to be 
proved. 


V, 4, 10. Malcolm replies to Siward, who 
has informed him that Macbeth “ Keeps still 
in Dunsinane ”— 

Tis his maine hope: 

For where there is advantage to be given, 

Both more and lesse have given him the Revolt, 

And none serve with him, but constrained things, 

Whose hearts are absent too. 

Re the word “given”: Malone quotes 
Johnson, who refers “to the disagreeable 
repetition of the word given in the third line, 
which inclines him to read ‘to be gone.’” 
Steevens says, “ Dr. Johnson’s explanation is 
most certainly right.” Staunton that given 
is certainly wrong. Malone’s opinion is that 
given was caught by the printer’s eye glanc- 
ing on the subsequent line, which made him 
set-up that word instead of gone. Clarke 
records that it has also been changed to 
gain’d, got, ta’en, etc., by various commenta- 
tors, but he keeps to the Folio word. Knight 
and White accept given without comment. 
Chambers, that the substitution of “ taken 
for given ‘does not help much.’” Dover 
Wilson prints gone. Marshall interprets 
“‘ where he is obliged to give them an advan- 
tage or opportunity” and says Johnson’s 
emendation is “the best and simplest.” 

As “none serve with him but constrained 
things,” it follows that all would have left 
him had they been able, and that there is 
no meaning in the excerpt if “given” is 
retained. Macbeth had certainly given no 
advantage (opportunity), for he “con- 
strained ” all in Dunsinane to stay there as 
far as he could, and only those had escaped 
who had found there was advantage to be 
taken. Perhaps Shakespeare wrote 

For where there is advantage to be taken 

Both more and lesse have given him the Revolt, 
He thus provided an antithesis, as he did in 
very numerous other cases. The emenda- 
tion removes “ the disagreeable repetition of 
“given.’” Compare “Speed then, to take 
advantage of the field” (King John, II, 1, 
297). “To take advantage of the absent 
time” (Richard 2nd, 2, 3, 79). “When I 
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did (II, 3, 79) him at this advantage take” 
(M.N. Dream, III, 2, 16). 


V, 8, 27. Macduff has told Macbeth that 
as he was “from his Mothers womb 
Untimely ript,” he was not “ one of woman 
bern.” In reply, Macbeth makes his last 
speech— 

I will not yeeld 

To kisse the ground before young Malcomes feet, 

And to be baited with the Rabbles curse. 

Though Byrnane wood be come to Dunsinane, 

And thou oppos’d, being of no woman borne, 

Yet I will try the last. Before my body, 

I throw my warlike shield: Lay on Macduffe, 

And Damn’d be him, that first cries hold, 

enough. 
Malone, Clarke, Knight, White, Marshall, 
Chambers and Dover Wilson all accept the 
italicized sentence without comment. 

To justify “ Yet I will try the last,” the 
word first would have to be added to the 
sentence, for in the context, there can be no 
last without a first. A very small addition, 
will get over that difficulty, and restore the 
line to what appears to have been its original 
wording, thus— 

Yet I will try ?’rh’last. 

In the plays, “to the” is very frequently 
thus curtailed, e.g. “ t’th’ cracke of Doome ” 
(IV, 1, 117). Macbeth meant that he would 
try to the last to overcome Macduff. Com- 
pare, “ Be patient till the Jast”” Julius Caesar, 
III, 2, 12) and “bravest at the last” (Ant. 
and Cleo. V, 2, 338). 
HowarD PARSONS. 


THREE EARLY SETTINGS OF 
JONSON 


"THE eleventh volume in the magnificent 
Herford and Simpson edition of Jon- 
son’s works contains (pp. 605-9) a useful list 
of early musical settings of the songs, to 
which three interesting additions can be 
made. 
I 
A Hymne to God the Father 
H & S XI. 609 gives the following entry 
for this poem: 
WILLIAM CROSSE. In Bodleian MS 
Rawlinson poetry 23, p. 158, ‘Heare me 
O God’ (Underwood, i. 2) as an anthem 
in the Chapel Royal in 1635. Words only. 
Music in Brit. Mus. Egerton MS.2013, f. 
57b. 


But Egerton 2013 f. 57b gives us an anony- 


mous setting. The association with William 
Crosse comes from an entry in Harley Mg 
6346, a MS of Charles II’s time, giving the 
words only of “ THE ANTHEMS used ip 
the King’s Chapel.” Here (f. 49b, no. 138) 
we find the entry “Hear me (O God) a 
broken heart is my best part ” (the first two 
lines of the Hymne) and the anthem js 
ascribed to “ Wm. Crosse.” Thus an anthem 
by Crosse existed, but we cannot assume that 
Egerton 2013 gives us its music; what that 
MS does contain is a song with a devotional 
text for solo voice with lute accompaniment, 

What then is the anthem sung to Jonson's 
words listed in the Bodleian MS to which 
his editors refer? They tell us that it was 
in use in 1635. I suspect that it is the anthem 
composed by Alfonso Ferrabosco the 
younger for five voices which is found in an 
early 17th century MS, Add. 29427, f. 70b 
(no. 34). The MS contains a large number 
of the pieces in Thomas Myriell’s Tristitiae 
Remedium 1616 (Add. 29372-77) and is 
probably contemporary with it. Myriell’s 
collection (which is in six part-books) also 
contains this Ferrabosco setting of Jonson's 
Hymne (i-iv, f. 72b; v, f. 59b). 

We thus have two settings the music of 
which has survived: Ferrabosco’s anthem, 
written by 1616 and in use in 1635, and an 
anonymous devotional song, found in a M$ 
which cannot be exactly dated, for its con- 
tents range over the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. William Crosse’s anthem I 
have not yet found. 


Il 

The Masque of Augurs 

Nicholas Lanier’s setting of Apollo’s song 
‘Doe not expect to heare of all’ in Jonson's 
Masque of Augurs is found in Add. 11608, 
f. 17b. The British Museum copy of the 
Augurs quarto (C. 39. c. 34) has a MS note 
on B4v signed “B.J.” saying that for the 
original performance the music was “com- 
pos'd by that excellent paire of Kinsemen, 
Mr. ALPHONSO FERRABOSCO, and Mr. 
NICHOLAS LANIER.” (H & S VII. 625) 
That performance took place on 6 January 
1622 (H & S X. 635.) Hence Add. 11608 
gives us the only known surviving part of 
the music for this performance, and one of 
the few pieces of Lanier’s music that can be 
given a definite date. 

‘Doe not expect’ is not recitative, in the 
sense that Lanier’s Hero and Leander 
obviously is. It is a song showing some 
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influence of the recitative method of setting 
yords—in particular, in its use of a half-bar 

up consisting of a quaver rest plus three 
uavers. Its style recalls Lanier’s setting of 
‘Bring away this sacred tree,’ the song in 
Campion’s 1614 masque (STC 4539), a set- 
ting which differs from the songs composed 
for the same masque by Campion and 
Coprario in the way it reveals the recitative 
influence (it uses the half-bar group referred 
to above) while still remaining essentially a 
song and not a pure recitative passage. 

Lanier set both of Jonson’s masques of 
(617, Lovers Made Men and The Vision of 
Delight. This music has not yet been traced, 
and so we rely entirely on Jonson’s texts for 
our belief that it was recitative. 

Itis to certain facts concerning those texts 
that I wish to bring attention. The matter 
isof some importance because these masques 
are frequently cited as containing the first 
settings of English words in the recitative 
manner. 

To begin with, we note that Lovers Made 
Men has a stage direction telling us that “ the 
whole Masque was sung (after the Italian 
manner) Stylo recitativo, by Master Nicholas 
Lanier; who ordered and made both the 
Scene, and the Musicke” (H & S VII. 454). 
Our suspicions begin when we see that 
although the whole masque is claimed as 
recitative, and although Jonson’s editors tell 
us that it survives in a “ very accurate ” text 
(ie. the 1617 quarto: H & S VII. 450), that 
text contains verses headed “ CHORVS ”— 
and one wonders what a recitative chorus 
could have been, especially considering the 
date and place of the original production. 

Next we find that the OED gives 1617 as 
the earliest use of the word ‘recitativo’ in 
English, citing as evidence the passage just 
quoted from Lovers Made Men. But this 
passage does not occur in the 1617 quarto of 
Lovers; it is the 1640 folio’s expansion of 
the 1617 stage direction (H & S VII. 454: 
note to Il. 24-8). It may have been that, 
looking back, Jonson recalled the masque 
as noteworthy for its musical innovations 
and its scenery, or that he wished to boost 
Lanier at the expense of Inigo Jones. But 
as it was not printed until 1640 we cannot 
use the passage as evidence that ‘ recitativo’ 
pe word in use in England as early as 

We therefore turn to the other masque 
of that year, The Vision of Delight, where 
we find as a heading to one of the songs 


“DELIGHT spake in song (stylo recita- 
tivo).” (H & S VII. 463.) This shows that, 
when he wrote the heading, Jonson knew 
the particular quality of the recitative 
method of setting words, and that he recog- 
nised it as emphasising the speech-movement 
of the language. But The Vision was not 
printed until the 1640 folio, and the best that 
we can Say is that Jonson’s scholarly editors 
consider that its text in that folio may have 
been taken from a copy used for the per- 
formance and earlier than the printed text 
(H & S VII. 462). 

Thus Jonson’s texts are insufficient evi- 
dence for the assumption that ‘ recitativo’ 
was in use in England in 1617, and that 
Lanier was writing recitative music at that 
date. Pieces of his music that can be dated 
1614 and 1622 only deserve to be called 
songs containing a declamatory element. 
Jonson’s references to stylo recitativo may 
well have been written much later than 1617; 
he may thus have been looking back from a 
date when a more fully developed English 
recitative did exist, so that his words may 
be doing little more than characterise a cer- 
tain element in the musical settings of 1617. 
However, the dateable pieces of Lanier’s 
music that we have are both settings of song 
stanzas; it is possible, of course, that a 
more developed recitative was used in the 
setting of other parts of the masques. 

Surviving Lanier music shows that he set 
words in several different ways: triple-time 
songs and declamatory songs as well as a 
developed English recitative are to be found 
in his work. Jonson’s remarks should not 
be taken as saying that Lanier was a com- 
poser who set words only in recitative (or 
something approximating to it). Jonson’s 
editors tend to assume this, calling Augurs 
“a recitative mingled or followed by songs ” 
(H & S X. 635), presumably because (i) we 
have Jonson’s note in the B.M. quarto say- 
ing that Lanier and Ferrabosco set the 
masque, (ii) Ferrabosco was established as 
a song composer of the lutenist school, and 
(iii) Lanier, it has been assumed, was writing 
recitative music as early as 1617, some five 
years before Augurs. This third point is 
far from certain—at least if by recitative we 
mean something like Hero and Leander; 
and we have shown that our only evidence, 
Jonson’s text, cannot be said to be written 
in 1617. And Lanier’s name does not of 
course guarantee the presence of recitative; 
in fact the short piece of Augurs music we 
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have in Add. 11608 is composed in what was 
probably his song style about this time, a 
style which could at most be said to reveal 
a declamatory quasi-recitativo element. Thus 
it cannot be assumed that about the 1614- 
1622 period a fully developed English recita- 
tive could be heard at the court of James I. 
It would not be wise to ascribe Hero and 
Leander, for instance, to that period. 


Ii 


Catiline 

Pepys’ diary for 5 April 1666 says “. . . so 
home and late putting notes to ‘ It is decreed, 
nor shall thy fate... .” He had taken 
lessons in composition from John Birchen- 
shaw in 1662 and had been trying his hand 
at composing songs in the same year. The 
words he had chosen to set on this later 
occasion are identifiable as a speech in Jon- 
son’s Catiline, I. i. 73 et seqq. Pepys tells 
us that the setting was not finished on 22 
August, but it was completed by 11 Novem- 
ber, and on 19 December he had a bass 
added to what he had done by John Hings- 
ton (a composer who links one end of the 
17th century with the other musically, 
for he had been a pupil of Orlando Gibbons, 
Hawkins says he was Blow’s earliest master, 
and Blow taught Purcell). 

The resulting song, which is in the recita- 
tive manner of Lanier’s Hero and Leander, 
is in the Pepys Library, Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, Vol. 2591 f. 41-43b and Vol. 
2803 f. 108-111b. The second of these 
volumes contains several examples of this 
kind of composition. It has, for instance, 
a hitherto unnoticed MS copy (f. 97b-108) 
of Hero and Leander itself. (The two pre- 
viously recorded are in Add. MS 14399 and 
Add. MS 33236; the versions that Playford 
published and that Roger North considered 
so inferior are in Choice Ayres and Songs 
1683 and The New Treasury of Musick 
1695. The existence of another MS. makes 
more credible North’s remarks on_ the 
song’s popularity and wide MS. circulation.) 
Bound up with the MS. music in the Pepys 
Vol. 2803 is also a copy of Pietro Reggio’s 
volume of songs published in 1680 (a copy 
not recorded in STC nor in Day and 
Murrie’s bibliography of English Song 
Books 1651-1702), a book that must have 
been of considerable influence on the pro- 
gress of English recitative, for it is clear that 
by the time of Blow an Italian tunefulness 
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has been absorbed and adapted to the sett} 
of English words. ‘ — 

The Catiline setting is of interest becaug 
it suggests that the taste for declamatory 
song and recitative had produced a situation 
in which almost any kind of verse could be 
set to music. In Pepys’ time, that is, ye 
should not look for a particular kind of 
verse which was especially suited, or ‘ meant 
for,’ music. The early part of Pepys’ diary 
shows his taste for the “ good songs of Mr. 
Lawes ” (24.11.1660) which he had sung with 
pleasure (31.5.1660) and got by hear 
(5.6.1660). He favoured a “long recitatiye 
song” by Lawes (19.11.1665) and possessed 
a musical setting of ‘To be or not to be’ 
(Pepys Library vol. 2591, f. 37-40), which 
was perhaps the work of Cesare Morelli, his 
domestic musician (v. Vol. 2591 f. 164b), 
Pepys’ criterion—and this is probably what 
his taste for Lawes and the lessons from 
Birchenshaw had encouraged—was to have 
“the words plainly expressed ” (19.12.1666), 
the quality in Lawes’ songs which earned 
the praise of several poets. And when we 
find settings of dramatic blank verse taken 
from Catiline and Hamlet, we are inclined 
to the view that dramatic and expostulatory 
verse was being favoured for songs as the 
century progressed, as a result of the new 
and popular declamatory and ‘dramatic’ 
method of setting words to music initiated in 
English song by Lanier and developed by 
Lawes. 

The MS index of vol. 2591 gives the music 
of ‘It is decreed’ as the work of Cesare 
Morelli (f. 164b). I do not think the attribu- 
tion should be accepted against the diary’s 
evidence, for the same index gives the setting 
of ‘ Beauty retire’ (vol. 2591 f.6-7 and also 
vol. 2803 f.111b-112b) to Morelli, and this 
song is generally accepted, on the evidence 
of the diary and the portrait by Hales in the 
National Portrait Gallery, as Pepys’ own 


composition. MACDONALD EMSLIE. 
Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. 


ESSAYS FROM FIELDING’S 
“ CHAMPION ” 


HAVE located in the pages of the York 
Courant seven essays from the Champion 
—Henry Fielding’s newspaper—that exist, 
as far as I can tell, nowhere else. Unfortu- 
nately, none of the seven reprinted are by 
Fielding, though all bear at the top the credit 
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line, From the CHAMPION. Three are 
signed LILBOURNE (James Ralph); one, 
Charles Gresham; one, unsigned; one, 
NEITHER-SIDE; one, FORESIGHT. 

The essays, with in some cases also letters 
from the Champion’s pages, appear in the 
following York Courants: Dec. 2, 1740; 
Dec. 9, 1740; Dec. 23, 1740; Jan. 27, 1741 
(from the Champion, Jan. 17th); Mar. 3, 
1741; Apr. 21, 1741; and Apr. 28, 1741. 
Numerous news items from the Champion 
during this same period can be found like- 
wise in the York journal. 

Politics is the general subject of these 
essays: more blows struck at the Whig 
administration and especially Sir Robert 
Walpole, but none approaching the famous 
queries of Oct. 7, 1740. This last item 
requires special attention, because in the 
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1741 and subsequent collected editions of 
the Champion the list of questions addressed 
to Sir Robert appears as if printed June 14, 
1740. An examination of the Bodleian files 
would reveal that on June 14th appeared an 
essay signed “Somnus ”; the famous queries 
signed “ B. T.” were printed on Oct. 7th. 
Ralph, the editor of the collected edition, 
must have thought them of sufficient political 
importance to reprint the questions under a 
false date-line. (Fielding’s latest biographer 
seems to have missed this transposition— 
rather he reversed the process—: F. Homes 
Dudden, Henry Fielding: His Life, Works 
and Times. Oxford. 1952. I, 254.) 

I have in my possession a copy of each 
essay as reprinted in the York Courant, plus 
the one or two miscellaneous letters. 


J. B. SHIPLEY. 


VISCOUNTESS DORCHESTER 


(Continued from page 417) 





Chamber Plate 

1 bason and ewer, 2 tankards, 3 porringers, 1 caudle cupp and cover, 
1 small bason, 1 small silver grater, 1 paire of snuffers, 4 small cupps, 
1 little round trencher salt, 2 little boats, 1 long spoone with a forke 
in it, and another spoone, containing 178 ounces at 4s. 10d. per oz. 
1 possett pott with a cover, 1 silver morter and pestle, 1 little skillet and 
cover to it, 1 sugar box with a little spoone, 1 hand candlestick, containing 
110 ounces at 4s. 10d. per oz. 

1 warminge pan with a handle, 1 perfuminge pan with a cover, 1 deepe 
skillett, & 1 candlestick, containing 125 oz. at 4s. 10d. per oz. 


The Buttery Plate 
2 great chargers of silver containing 251 oz. at 4s. 10d. per ounce 
9 small dishes & 3 sawcers containing 232 oz. at 4s. 10d. per oz. 
1 great candlestick containing 9 peeces, 3 nosells for candlesticks, 4 dishes, 
& 14 sawcers containing 216 oz. at 4s. 10d. 
3 silver candlesticks, 1 salt with 3 scroles, 1 trencher salt, 1 voider knife, 
2 small crewetts containing 190 ounces, at 4s. 10d. per ounce 
1 great fruit dish, 1 chaffing dish, cont. 62 ounces at 4s. 10d. per oz. 
4 dishes cont. 204 ounces at 4s. 10d. 
4 dishes cont. 232 oz. at 4s. 10d. per oz. 
1 great dish & 3 small cont. 220 ounces at 4s. 10d. per ounce 
15 trencher plates cont. 230 oz. at 4s. 10d. per ounce 
7 trencher plates, 6 spoones, 1 flagon, 1 ewer, 1 barrell cont. 242 ounces 
at 4s. 10d. per ounce 
2 great candlesticks, 1 great flagon & 1 litle one cont. 205 oz. at 4s. 10d. 
1 silver standish in a case of Indian wood 
3 spoones weighinge 5 oz. 6d. waight 
*1 great side saddle with a saddle cloth of azure coloured’® velvett laid with 
silver lace and silver fringe with all the appurtenences to it 
§1 cabinet of ebony, the middle drawer imbroydred with frost worke, 
and all the rest of the drawers lyned with Indian satten 


* Described as of purple velvet in the Will. 
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Lynnen of my Ladies 

10 peeces of networke & cut worke, some for table clothes, and other for 
cushion cloths, 3 litle damaske table cloths, 2 smocks, 4 great lact handker- 
chers, 6 smaller lact handkerchers, 4 night handkerchers, 10 pockett hand- 
kerchers, 4 laced gorietts, 1 long neck cloth laced, 3 French quoifs and 
pinners, 10 night quoifs, 6 night pinners, 2 little headbands, 6 cross 
cloaths, laced, 7 laced neckcloths, 1 peece of Holland with needleworke 
purle, 8 paire of lac’t cuffs, 8 paire of Holland and lawne cuffs, 4 plaine 
neckcloths, 1 plaine quoife & pinner of lawne, 2 plaine Holland gorietts 
& stripps, & handkerchers, 3 plaine tiffany handkerchers, and gorietts 
scollopt, 3 plaine tiffany handkerchers, 3 plaine tiffany great neck handker- 
chers, 5 paire of plaine tiffany cuffs, 2 litle plaine bands, 3 gesses to weare 
within gorietts, 3 paire of sleeves, 5 peeces of tiffany for neckloths, 10 
night geare cloathes, 3 little pillow coates, fower sweet baggs, 1 lawne 
goriett and handkercher, 5 fine Holland aprons 

13 ells of new Holland 

2 dozen paire of gloves 


In the Greene Velvet Cabinet 
1 parcell of gold and silver lace & other things amongst it 
3 paire of silk stockings & other remnants in the same box 
3 little remnants of Holland 
1 box full of pinns 
1 box of colloured ribin & laces 
1 box of black ribbins 
2 yards 4 of cheney damaske 
1 box with divers remnants of lace, and Holland and other things 
5 yards of haire coloured fugard sattin 
1 cushion cloth, wrought with silver and gold in Holland 
3 paire of sleeves, imbroydred with silver, gold and silke, 1 wrought wast- 
— 1 peece wrought for a stomacher and 3 other peeces wrought with 
silke 
4 peeces of networke, 4 peeces more 
1 remnant of white fustian 
3 old lutes 
12 gold counters 


In the Cabinet in the roome next my Ladies Chamber 
2 amber cupps, 2 candle sticks of amber, 1 amber spoone, 2 amber dishes 
and divers other odd things 
1 looking glass sett in gold, 1 silver bottle, 1 little cabinet of gold and 
silver, 1 litle looking glass imbroydred, 11 purses 
3 silver boxes of counters—1 box: 31, another 36, and the other box 29 
1 diall case of silver and a few other small things 
6 hoodes of curle 


In the black Ebony Cabinett 
1 imbroydred prayer booke, 6 paire of gloves imbroydred with gold 
12 paire of plaine gloves 
3 ymbroydred capps of gold and 3 plaine capps 
3 little silver bottles, 1 little silver cupp, and some other things of silver 
4 combe case baggs 
6 purses 
1 paire of slippers imbroyded, 1 imbroydred cushion and 1 imbroydred 
table booke 
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In my Lord Portland’s howse: 
In the Coach howse within the Garden 
1 newe fine rich coach carved with severall workes and gilded with gold, 
with damask curtens and lyned throughout with fugured sattin all of 
crimson colour, 1 sute of newe harness for six horses suteable with silke 
freinge suteable”* 
1 gilt bedstead with a lath bottome 
3 truncks and a chest 
In the Garden 
2 rowlers of stone with iron handles 


Att the Garden dore 
1 marble stone with a wooden frame 


In my Lady Anns Closett 
2 cases of shelves 
In the dyninge roome 

1 large round table with falls, 1 cupboard fastned in the wall, and 2 
curtaine rodds for the partitian 

In the lobby 
1 square table 

In the Nursery 
1 cupboard fastned in the wall, 1 case of shelves, 4 round and 2 others 


In my Lady Bayning’s Closett 
1 great press of wainscott, 2 cases of shelves 


In Mrs. Wheatcroft’s Chamber 
1 bedstead with a cord 


1 bell 


In the outer roome 


In Roberte Sherewood’s Chamber 
1 square table 
In the passage Chamber 
1 long table with a press of drawers 


In the Servants Hall 
1 back for a chimney, 3 formes, 1 settle bedstead . 


In the first Hall 
1 side table 
In the passage goeinge out of the first Hall 
24 leather bucketts 
In the Pantry 
1 great plate press, 1 lynnen press, 1 glass case, 1 bread binn, 1 table 
against the wall 
In the Butlers Chamber 
1 bedstead cord and matt, 1 table standinge upon blocks, 1 forme 


In the Cellar under y* Pantrey 
The stillings to lay beere upon, 2 candle chests 


In the wyne Cellar 
1 stillinge 
In the strong beere Cellar 
4 stillings 


* Bequeathed to Viscount Newark. 
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In the small beere Cellar 
The stillings 


; In the Porters lodge 
1 litle cupboard against the wall, 1 bedstead, matt and coord 


In the wash howse 
1 cupboard, 2 cisternes, one in the ground and the other above the 
ground, the washinge block, 1 wooden scoope 


In the Hay house 
1 iron bound chest, 1 oate chest 


In the passage to the backe gate 


In the Maides Hall 
1 long table upon tressells of deale, 2 short formes 


2 ladders 


In the Lynninge howse 
2 hanging shelves 
In the Chamber over M‘ Gregories Chamber 
1 bedstead with matt and coard, 1 table in a corner 


In M* Wheatcrofts Chamber 
1 little square table 


In the closett within Mt Brewsters Chamber 
1 court cupboard and a case of shelves 


In M* Powes Chamber 
1 halfe headed bedstead 
In the old Wardrobe 
1 forme 
In the low Roome over the stable 
1 court cupboard 


In the outward roome in St Tho: Glembams Chamber 
1 litle square table 
In the roome next the wardrobe 
2 litle tables, 1 halfe headed beadstead, matt and cord 


In the next roome to the staire head 
1 halfe headed bedstead, matt and coard, 1 table upon tressells, 1 trundle 
bedd 
In M's Russells Chamber 
1 halfe headed bedstead, matt and cord 


In M's Mary Baynings Chamber 
1 livery cupboard with drawers 


In the Kitchin 
1 long grate before the fire, 1 forme, 2 oven lidds 
3 spitts and 1 paire of iron racks, 1 great fire shovell 
1 pott hanger, 1 barr in the chymney 


In M* Gregories Chamber 
1 little table 
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The valuacon of the Pictures, made this 17 of May 1639 


The kings picture without hands 
The king as he was prince at length 


The Arch Duke of Astrea and Dutches at length 


The Duke of Venice at halfe length 
The Princes of Oringe at length 
The Lady Anne Glemham halfe length 


My Lord and Lady of Arundell in one picture half bodied 
My Lord Steward, Earle of Pembrooke att length 


Edward Earle of Dorsett at length 
My Lord Carlile att length 

My Lord Bayninge at length 

My Lord Dorchester halfe length 
Another of the Duke of Venice 
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FRANCIS W. STEER. 


(To be continued) 


A LETTER FROM JOHN MILTON TO 
GEORGE WITHER? 


(FEORGE WITHER’S Se Defendendo 

[London, 1643], inspired by “ Scanda- 
fous Rumours, touching his deserting of 
Farnham Castle; and some other malicious 
Aspersions,”* contains a letter counseling 
Wither to vindicate himself : 


Worthy Captain, I have read most of your 
Works, wherein you expresse much zeal 
to this Cause of God’s; and, I believe 
(though it be a dissembling Age) that your 
words and thoughts are the same. I pray 
pardon my boldnesse, if I acquaint you 
with a Report which flies abroad in the 
County of Surrey, and likewise in London, 
which is, that you, being Governour of 
Farnham Castle, should desert it shame- 
fully. It is expressed in grosser language, 
which I forbeare, for manner sake. As a 
friend, I could wish you to vindicate your 
Reputation. Thus with my _ respects 
remembered unto you, I rest, 
Your loving friend, J. M.” 
To assume that Wither himself composed 
this letter is a temptation, but to do so is to 
fly in the face of the doughty old puritan’s 
lifelong reputation, even among his enemies,° 
for scrupulous honesty. Granting that 


*Se Defendendo [London, 1643], quoted from 
the title page. 

*Tbid., p. 3. . 

* John Mayior, the irrepressible ‘‘ Water Poet,” 
ent much of his time after the onset of the 
Civil War in ridicule of Wither, but one gets the 
Impression that Taylor’s jibes were jests rather than 
Serious efforts to unmask a hypocrite. 


“J. M.” was flesh and blood, then, the letter 
possesses a certain amount of historical 
interest in view of the possibility that it came 
from the pen of John Milton. 

Good proof that it did would be a written 
admission of J. M.’s identity by either Milton 
or Wither, but no such evidence has yet come 
to light. And the letter is too brief for the 
literary detective to classify it as Milton’s 
on the basis of linguistic or stylistic con- 
siderations; besides, Se Defendendo’s printer 
might well have experimented with its punc- 
tuation, spelling, and even vocabulary. 

At any rate, there is no reason for ruling 
Milton out. George Wither’s fame as a 
poet was widespread in his time; it is there- 
fore quite likely that Milton “ read most of 
his works.” Further, the social and moral 
convictions of both men, as exhibited in their 
published poems, were in substantial agree- 
ment. Finally, as democratic, middle-class 
adherents of the “ Good Old Cause” Milton 
and Wither stood alone among noted writers 
of their era in regard to political creeds. 
Both worked with their pens—Wither fought 
also with his sword—for Parliament almost 
from the beginning, both pleaded for the 
erection of a republican form of government 
upon the ashes of the Protectorate, and both 
suffered under the régime of Charles II 
because they did not change their minds. 
The letter in question hence serves at least 
hypothetically to link together two men who 
had much in common. Indeed, it is unthink- 
able that their paths did not cross more than 


once. Lyte H. KENDALL, Jr. 
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“COLONEL ZANCHY ” AND 
CHARLES FLEETWOOD 
(Continued from page 435) 

QNCE the fighting was over Colonel 

Zanchy turned his attention to civil and 
religious affairs. There were few pies in 
which he had not a finger, and few com- 
mittees on which he was not prominent. In 
May, 1652, he was asked to procure a “ fit 
preacher” for Dungarven. On 4th April, 
1656, it was “ Ordered that Sir H. Waller, Sir 
Robert King, Sir John Temple, Cols. Hew- 
son, Sankey, Lawrence, Drs. Winter, Harri- 
son, Worth, Mr. Wootton, and Alderman 
Hooke are hereby desired to attend 
the Lord Chief Justice Pepys and the 
Lord Chief Baron Corbett next Tuesday at 
nine in the forenoon in the Gallery Cham- 
ber within the Castle, and peruse his High- 
ness’ Ordinance for approbation of public 
preachers for the propagation of the Gospel 
and of learning.”?° This meeting arose out 
of the Protector’s Order of 20th March, 
1654. Zanchy and the others were to draw 
up rules for the trial of ministers. He also 
became one of the Trustees of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and in August, 1654, he 
and the other Trustees declared that, “all 
means had been used for the receiving the 
revenues of the College, but by reason of the 
great waste and destruction that is yet on 
the possessions no sufficient revenue can be 
raised to maintain the scholars there, so that 
the scholars that are at present there are 
ready to leave the College, and are like to 
suffer many hardships and difficulties.” And 
in 1653 Bulstrode Whitelocke records, “‘ Vote 
for wills to be sealed by colonel Zanchey, 
Seal-Keeper, if the wills were of a date 
before the New Act.””. As a Colonel of 
Horse Zanchy had “£474-10S. per An. for 
his salary, besides other advantages.”?* 
From 6th July, 1649 (when Cromwell 
landed in Ireland), till November, 1656, a 
sum of £96,657-13-10 was paid to Zanchy’s 
regiment.”* 

On 29th July, 1652, the Commissioners 
wrote from Dublin to Fleetwood: 

“This morning we received notice of your 
being appointed by the Parliament to be 
Commander-in-Chief here in Ireland, and of 
your present resolutions of coming hither, 
which as it is no small rejoicing to us, so we 


*° Dunlop—Ireland under the Commonwealth. 
** Whitelocke—Memorials. 

72? Wood—Fasti. 

** Dunlop—Ireland under the Commonwealth. 
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do believe that such here, as do truly loye 
the Lord and his cause, will and do bles 
the Lord for this mercy to us and them. The 
orders of the Council to the four ships to 
go to Bristol to bring you over were this day 
received and despatched away to the several 
ports between this and Kinsale... Lt. 
General Ludlow is at present in Wicklow 
with a party of horse and foot, that he drew 
out of Munster and those parts; but next 
week we expect him and his party here, and 
from hence he is to march towards the 
north, where the most considerable part of 
the enemy is now at present, but yet in such 
a posture as they are not like to engage with 
any forces that shall come to them... .” 
On 12th August, they wrote from Drogheda 
to the Council of State: “ ... Your Lord- 
ships appointed the ‘ Reserve’ the ‘ Provi- 
dence’ and the ‘Expedition’ to come to 
Bristol to transport Lt.-General Fleetwood 
from whence they are not yet returned. ...” 

A few days later, on 20th August, Dr, 
Henry Jones wrote to the Commissioners 
from Kilkenny: “. . . We have it here that 
the Lt-Generals goods and horses are 
already landed at Waterford and himself 
daily expected.” A letter from the Com- 
missioners dated 6th September, from Drog- 
heda says: ‘“ Lt-General Ludlow is still in 
Ulster, and we do hope. . . he may come to 
us by the end of the next week to this place 
or Dublin, where we do purpose to be if we 
hear not in the meantime of the arrival of 
Lt-General Fleetwood.” 

Fleetwood landed on 10th September, and 
at once wrote to the Commissioners telling 
them of his safe arrival after a stormy cross- 
ing. They replied on 14th September: 
“This morning your letter of the 11th inst. 
brought us the welcome news of your safe 
arrival, for which we desire to bow our 
knees and lift up our hearts in thankfulness 
to the Father of all mercies, that, in the midst 
of these storms in this tempestuous season, 
hath vouchsafed his sweet and great mercy 
to you and our dear friends with you... 
We have no more at present but the tender 
of our service to yourself and your lady 
with the rest of our dear friends with you.”™ 

The great problem that faced Fleetwood 
was that of “transplantation.” An Act for 
the Settlement of Ireland had been passed 
on 12th August, 1652, and on 26th Septem- 
ber another Act came into force vesting 
church and crown lands and the estates of 

** Ibid. 
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all proprietors who had failed to show “ con- 
sant good affection” to the cause of the 
Parliament in the Commonwealth. Dr. 
Henry Jones had been collecting evidence 
of all murders and outrages committed on 
the Protestants. No one was to be exempted 
from the consequences of taking part in 
resistance to the English Parliament. All 
would either lose their life, or their property 
in whole or part. Some 80,000 persons were 
in effect sentenced to death. The policy was 
not really to take revenge on those guilty 
of murder and outrage, but to root out 
Roman Catholicism by forcing all members 
of that faith to go abroad or migrate to 
Connaught, and then to plant their land with 
Protestants. By January, 1653, nearly 13,000 
had fled abroad; some put the figure as high 
as 34,000.2° The idea was not new. It had 
been seriously considered in Tudor times, but 
never before had such an opportunity of 
putting it into effect presented itself. 
Cromwell was finding it difficult to raise 
enough money to carry on affairs. All 
organised resistance to him was at an end, 
but there was always danger of a royalist 
rising, and a large standing army had to be 
maintained. Heavy arrears of pay were due 
to many of the soldiers. The government 
was also greatly indebted to those who had 
loaned it money. The possibility of settling 
both arrears and debts by a large scale 
distribution of land in Ireland was therefore 
highly attractive. The needs of the soldiers 
were the more pressing. Also, if some of 
them were settled on the land the size and 
expense of the army could be reduced. It 
was thus thought advisable to vote them land 
without waiting for an allocation to those 
civilians, who were either owed money or 
were willing to buy land—the Adventurers— 
still to be formally surveyed and measured. 
No sooner had the work of calculating the 
arrears due to the soldiers begun than orders 
came from the Little or Barebones’ Parlia- 
ment that only those arrears incurred since 
June, 1649, were to be satisfied; in other 
words only the army Cromwell had brought 
to Ireland and any subsequent reinforce- 
ments were to benefit. The Little Parliament 
had finally to insert a special clause in its 
Act of Satisfaction to prevent the injustice 
that these proposals would have caused. 
Fleetwood had brought over with him 
Benjamin Worsley as Surveyor-General. On 
him would fall the work of carrying out the 
*Lord Edward Fitzmaurice—Sir William Petty. 
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survey necessary to put the policy of trans- 
plantation into effect. Also in Fleetwood’s 
train was Dr. William Petty. He had been 
appointed Physician-General to the army 
under Ireton but had not then come to Ire- 
land. Fleetwood confirmed his appointment 
at a salary of £365 plus £35 “out of the 
state’s apotheca.” Nor was he debarred 
from private practice.** Petty was a friend 
of John Aubrey, who tells us of his hard 
struggle as a student, when once he lived 
for some days only on walnuts. But he 
had a brilliant mind and was bound to reach 
the top, and when the monarchy was over- 
thrown “ at that time being a man of fortune 
sided with the People then in authority went 
to Oxon and followed the Faculty of Physic. 
In December 1650 his name was wonderfully 
cried up for being the chief Person in the 
recovery to life of one Anne Green, who was 
hang’d in Oxford Castle on the 14th of the 
same month, for making away her Bastard 
Child; at which time, instead of recovering 
her, he intended to have her made an 
Anatomy.”?’ 

Dr. Petty, with his acute scientific mind, 
had no high opinion of Benjamin Worsley, 
or his ability to carry out the survey. He 
described his ideas as “ mountain-bellied 
conceptions,” and spoke of him as one who, 
“having been frustrated as to his many 
severall great designs in England hoped to 
improve and repaire himselfe upon a less 
knowing and more credulous people.”** 
Worsley did not make a success of the sur- 
vey, and Fleetwood finally decided to enlist 
Dr. Petty’s scientific skill and organising 
power in the undertaking. Petty wrote that, 
“it was hoped to regulate, replant and 
reduce the country to its former flourishing 
condition.””° 

Colonel Zanchy was to be at loggerheads 
with Dr. Petty in both his capacities—as 
doctor and surveyor. In addition to being 
an Anabaptist Zanchy believed illness to be 
capable of cure by the laying-on of hands. 
Dr. Petty, from the medical point of view, 
ridiculed the idea. According to Petty, “a 
Mr. Wadman, being in a fit of melancholy, 
owing to the death of his wife, was visited by 
Sir Hierome, who, taking notice of some 
odd expressions let fall by the patient, came 


to the conclusion that Wadman was 
** Ibid. 
77 Wood—Fasti. 
** Fitzmaurice—Sir William Petty. 
» Ibid. 
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possessed: that is, to speak the language of 
Sir Hierome’s order, enchanted. Sir Hierome 
thereupon undertook to cast out the devil. 
At the end of every period of his conjura- 
tions, he would ask Mr. Wadman how he 
did, to which the invariable reply was, All 
one. At length, Sir Hierome being weary 
of his vain exorcisms, was fain to say that 
Wadman’s devil was of that sort which 
required fasting as well as prayer to expell it. 
Whereupon the spectators observing how 
plentifully Sir Hierome had eaten and 
tippled that evening did easily conceive the 
cause why the devil did not stir. Sir Hierome 
claimed earlier in life to have successfully 
exorcised a celebrated walking spirit called 
Tuggin, between whom and him there were 
great bickerings.” Dr. Petty rather tactlessly 
reminded Zanchy that that struggle had 
taken place when he was aspiring to orders 
in the Established Church, and that he was 
more of “a curate adventurer” than a 
“ Knight adventurer.” Zanchy did not forget 
these sneers, and made Dr. Petty pay dearly 
for them later on. Dr. Petty, referring per- 
haps to Sir Hierome’s prowess at football, 
says how throughout the period of the 
distribution of the forfeited lands he was 
“like a restless football kickt up and down 
by the dirty feet of a discontented 
multitude.”*° 

Having served in Ireland with distinction 
Colonel Zanchy was one of the first to 
Teceive a grant of forfeited land. As early 
as 22nd October, 1652, the Commissioners 
had ordered a survey to be made of the 
manor of Kilmainham in Leinster in his 
favour. Some of the land failed to please 
him and he did his best to get an order 
enabling him to reject 3,000 acres and choose 
the same amount elsewhere. “A thing,” 
said Dr. Petty, “never before heard of.” 
The Commissioners refused, and for this 
Zanchy cast the entire blame on the doctor. 
The Colonel was an awkward man to fall 
out with, for not only was he personally 
interested in the distribution of land, but 
was a prominent member of the various 
committees dealing with it. He and Colonel 
Hewson, Alderman Hutchinson, Mayor of 
Dublin, and others had been constituted a 
Committee for the encouragement of tillage 
and settling of lands “upon such as have 


served the Parliament,” and later he was a 

member of a Commission to advise “ what 

part of those five counties (i.e. Dublin, Kil- 
°° Thid. 
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dare, Carlow, Wicklow, and Wexford) ar 
fit to be totally cleared of all Irish ang 
Papists ” and formed into an English Pale® 

The Anabaptists were generally much 
opposed to Cromwell becoming Protector 
but when he was proclaimed in Dublin 
“ Colonel Sankey,” says Jenkin Lloyd, “ was 
the only one present who, I am persuaded, 
brought his heart along to the solemniz. 
tion.” During 1654, however, Zanchy seems 
to have been back in London and to have 
taken part in Wildman’s plot—* a party that 
would stand right for a Commonwealth "— 
so Lloyd’s opinion of Zanchy’s views on 
Cromwell becoming Protector may be 
wrong. Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, Zanchy, and 
others are said to have met at the house of 
John Bradshaw, “a stout man, and learned 
in his profession, no friend of monarchy.” 
Further meetings took place at the house 
of Mr. Allen, a merchant, and at the Blue 
Boar’s Head in King Street. Alexander 
Popham, Henry Marten, Wildman, Okey and 
Alured were all prominent.*? 

In 1653 the first big disbandment of 
soldiers took place. It was clear a complete 
survey would have to be made in order to 
apportion the lands confiscated from the 
Irish between the soldiers and Adventurers, 
It soon appeared that the value of the avail- 
able lands would not be enough to satisfy 
the arrears. It was therefore decided to 
revalue the lands according to the goodness 
of the soil; for example 1,000 acres in Cork 
was put at £800, and 1,000 acres in Kilkenny 
at £1,100. Not every one favoured trans- 
planting the native Irish into Connaught. 
Vincent Gookin, son of Sir Vincent Gookin 
one of Strafford’s most vehement critics, a 
member for Kinsale and a Privy Councillor, 
voiced strong objections to the scheme. The 
vesting of supreme power in Cromwell as 
Protector had brought a change in the system 
of government in Ireland. The Commis- 
sioners of the Parliament were replaced by 
a Lord Deputy and Council, with Fleetwood 
being promoted to Lord Deputy. 

On 24th January, 1654, lots were drawn at 
Grocers’ Hall in London to decide which 
land should belong to the army, and which 
to the Adventurers. The ten counties— 
Waterford, Limerick, Tipperary, Queen's, 
King’s, Meath, Westmeath, Armagh, Down 
and Antrim with County Louth thrown in 

’* Dunlop—lIreland under the Commonwealth. 


5? Whitelocke’s Memorials and Thurloe’s State 
Papers. 
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ys a makeweight—had been divided into 
jaronies for the purpose, based on a hurried 
wrvey called the “Gross Survey.” This 
was defective, in that no distinction was 
drawn between profitable and unprofitable 
ands. 

Accordingly on 14th April, 1654, Ben- 
jamin Worsley, who had been specially 
appointed Surveyor-General, was ordered to 
make a fresh survey, beginning with the 
taronies allotted to the soldiers. Worsley 
was very slow, being much criticised by Dr. 
Petty, who thought him quite incapable of 
carrying the task through to a successful con- 
cusion. Petty himself undertook to survey, 
not only the ten original counties, but also 
the provinces of Leinster, Ulster, and Muns- 
ter, and to do it all in thirteen months. 
Fleetwood decided to accept his offer. 

Those being turned out of their lands had 
been given until Ist May, 1654, to go into 
Connaught or Clare, where compensatory 
land was available. Few had moved, and 
all kinds of reasons for not doing so were 
put forward. The time limit had to be 
extended to Ist May, 1655. The enemies of 
the scheme had not been idle, and on 6th 
September, 1654, orders came from England 
stopping the survey and distribution of lands. 

But now happened one of those sudden 
and unforeseen events which change the 
course of history. Duke Charles Emmanuel 
Il of Savoy yielded to the Jesuits and agreed 
with the French to converge on the Alpine 
valleys round Susa to exterminate the Protes- 
tant Waldenses. Troops of exiled Irish were 
prominent in this evil work, news of which 
came to Dublin in the middle of the con- 
troversies about the survey. Dr. Petty 
relates how Fleetwood “meeting in the 
Castle with several officers of the army, they 
together did resolve freely to contribute and 
subscribe towards the relief of the distressed 
Waldenses.” Officers gave a fortnight’s pay 
and private soldiers one week’s. The Irish, 
said Fleetwood, “ Are an abominable, false, 
cunning, and perfidious people.” He wrote 
to Thurloe: “As to what you write con- 
ceming our transplantation here, I am glad 
to understand you have a good sense of it; 
though it hath been strangely obstructed and 
discouraged by the discountenance it hath 
received from England. There is no doubt 
as bad, if not a worse, spirit in these people 
than is in those of Savoy. We are on the 
gradual transplantation, though the hopes 
the people have from England of a dispen- 


mn 
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sation makes them keep off, and not trans- 
plant so readily as otherwise they would, if 
their thoughts were free from expectations 
out of England.”** 

The government was now determined to 
push forward with transplanting the Irish 
according to the strict letter of the law, and 
on 30th November, 1654, ordered that all 
those transplantable into Connaught should 
go there before ist March, 1655. The 
barony of Eliogarty was completely cleared 
of Irish inhabitants by mid-December. Vin- 
cent Gookin, however, went over to London 
and published his book against transplanta- 
tion. “A scandalous book,” wrote Fleet- 
wood to Thurloe. 

All the work of transportation and trans- 
plantation was but preliminary to settling the 
land so cleared with soldiers and Adven- 
turers in payment of the arrears and debts 
due to them. As the survey and transplanta- 
tion continued it appeared there would not 
be enough land to satisfy everyone. This 
had two results—the soldiers and Adven- 
turers got less than they felt was due to them, 
and the Irish lost parts of Connaught which 
had been originally assigned to them. Both 
were dissatisfied. Colonel Zanchy repre- 
sented the Munster regiments, who were 
greatly displeased with some of the lands 
allotted to them in a particularly inhospitable 


part of Kerry. A. J. SHIRREN. 


(To be continued) 
** Thurloe—State Papers. 


A NOTE ON THE MEANING OF 
“NOVEL” IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 


CCORDING to the OED, when the word 
“novel” was used in a literary way in 

the seventeenth century, it had one of two 
meanings. In its older sense it was equiva- 
lent to “novella” and was used, chiefly in 
the plural, to refer to one “ of the tales or 
short stories contained in such works as the 
Decameron of Boccaccio. . . .” In the second 
sense it was used to refer to a “ fictitious 
prose narrative or tale of considerable 
length . . ., in which characters and actions 
representative of the real life of past or 
present times are portrayed in a plot of more 
or less complexity.” It can be shown, how- 
ever, that “novel” was sometimes used in 
the seventeenth century in a third sense and 
that in its second meaning the word was in 
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circulation before 1643, the earliest date 
recorded by the OED. 

John Milton’s Doctrine and Discipline of 
Divorce (1643) is listed as the work in which 
“novel” first appeared in the second sense. 
Speaking of the fable of Cupid and Anteros, 
which he has just told, Milton says that “ this 
is no meer amatorious novel . . . but this is 
a deep and serious verity, shewing us that 
Love in mariage cannot live nor subsist, 
unlesse it be mutual. ...”' There is here 
no justification for the OED interpretation 
of “novel.” Milton cannot be thinking of 
the tale of Cupid and Anteros in terms of 
the second definition. The fable is insigni- 
ficant in length and not at all complex. 
Action and character represent real life only 
in an allegorical sense. In fact, it is precisely 
because of the allegory that he can call his 
little exemplum “a deep and serious verity.” 
There can be little doubt that Milton is 
using “ novel ” in the sense of “ fiction ” (i.e., 
a product of the imagination), a rare usage 
not recorded by the OED until 1762.” 

If its 1643 example be dismissed as a 
misinterpretation, the OED can offer no 
occurrence of “novel” in the second 
sense before 1676. Actually the word 
was used before 1643 in the _ sense 
specified by the OED. In the introductory 
epistle of Clidamus: The Sicilian Tale, which 
appeared in 1639, the author J.S. refers to 
his story as a “little novel.” The adjective 
is significant because it shows that J.S. was 
thinking of his work as an abbreviated 
romance and not as a long novella. Clida- 
mus runs to well over a hundred pages, and 
its author has achieved economy not at the 
expense of narrative complexity but by 
abandoning, with an apology, “ those flowers 
of art, and excellencies of discourse ” which 
romance readers would normally expect. 
The narrative, a jumble of themes from 
chivalric, pastoral, and Greek romances, 
deals with nonpareil heroes, flawless 
heroines, brutish villains, kidnappings, a 
storm at sea, witchcraft, an incestuous king, 
war between Spain and Tunis, and a climactic 
courtroom scene in the manner of Achilles 
Tatius. Since Clidamus completely satisfies 
the OED definition of a novel, the use by 


? The Works of John Milton (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1931-1940), III, 402. 

That this usage was not accidental would appear 
from the fact that in his History of Britain (Works, 
X, 247) Milton used the term again in a similar 


sense. 
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J.S. of that word to describe his story ig 
so far as I am aware, its first unequivocal 
appearance in this meaning in English, 
Moreover, the suggestion implicit in J,$’s 
terminology, that the principal distinction 
between a novel and a romance is the matter 
of length, is a useful guide to later seven. 
teenth-century usage. 
JOHN J. O’CONNor. 
Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.J. 


THE TWO SIR JOHN DINGLEYS 
II.—Sir John Dingley, of Woolverton, 
Isle of Wight (15887-1670) 


(THE Sir John Dingley who is the subject 

of this second article, was the only son 
of Richard Dingley, of Woolverton in the 
Isle of Wight, by his wife, Anne Harleston, 
of Hornchurch, Essex. As the Visitation of 
Hampshire 1686 states that he was 82 when 
he died in 1670, he must have been born ¢. 
1588: unfortunately the Registers of Shor- 
well, the parish in which Woolverton lies, do 
not begin until 1676. He matriculated from 
Hart Hall, Oxford, in 1605/6, his age being 
given as 16. Sir John Oglander writes of 
him’: 

‘Sir John ye fyrst Knight of that 
famely, maryed Jane, ye dawghtor of 
Doctor Hammon, sometime scholemastor 
of Eaton, & phisitian to King James. This 
Sir John lived altogeathor neare London 
and not in owre Island, as beinge drawen 
thethor by ye instigation of his wyfe and 
her ffryndes. He was longe a Justice of 
ye Peace; I gave him his oath at Nunwell 
Anno Dom 1614, but he never executed 
his office... .” 

Dingley’s father-in-law, Dr. John Ham- 
mond (died 1617), whose youngest son was 
the celebrated theologian Dr. Henry Ham- 
mond and of whose family connexions there 
will be something to say later, was of Chert- 
sey. In the list of those in Surrey who 
contributed to the loan to Charles I in 1625, 
we find the name of ‘Sr John Dingley of 
Chersey [sic] Knt.’? Dingley’s second son, 
Robert (1619-1660), the Puritan divine, was, 
according to Wood,* born in Surrey. The 


: Golenter Memoirs, ed. W. H. Long (1888), 
Py Surrey Archaeological Collections, Vol. XVII, 
». Athenas Oxontensss, 08. Bliss, Vol. III, p. 487. 
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date of John Dingley’s marriage has not been 
published before. It took place at Chelsea 
3 January 1610/11.* In August 1616, when 
Dr. Hammond made his will,’ the Dingleys 
already had three ‘sweete Children’ and 
were expecting a fourth. Dingley was 
knighted as ‘ of the Isle of Wight’ 31 August 
1615.8 He must have retained some con- 
nexion with the Island, since in 1642 he was 
ordered to draw up a report on its state and 
that of the inhabitants for Lord Pembroke, 
the Governor appointed by Parliament in 
August of that year in place of the Royalist 
Lord Portland.’ 

The choice of Dingley is significant. Dur- 
ing the Civil War he played an active part 
in his adopted county on the rebel side, as 
appears from the State Papers, Domestic and 
the Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum. 
In 1643 he was made a member of the board 
of sequestration for Surrey.* He was also 
concerned in the establishment of the 
Presbyterian system in Surrey, and was 
nominated in 1647/8 by a committee of the 
two Houses of Parliament, a lay member 
of the Kingston Classis to enquire into the 
conduct of the clergy.® In 1654 he was a 
commissioner (this time for Hampshire) for 
ejecting ‘scandalous ministers.’’° 

It is confusing enough that there should 
have been two Sir John Dingleys living at 
the same time and both connected with 
Surrey, but to make confusion worse con- 
founded, they were both associated with 
Richmond. On 18 September 1643 it was 
ordered in the House of Commons, probably 
because Lord Portland, the Ranger of the 
Park, was with the King at Oxford, that: 

‘Sir Jo Dingley, Mr. Drake, and Sir 

Matthew Brent, do take care for the Pre- 


‘The year (as 1611) and Pe are at in Boyd’s 
Marriage Index at the Society o Genealogists 
which was kindly consulted for me by Miss Parnell 
for this and other marriages. The original entry, 
‘John Dingley married Jane Hammond,’ and the 
date 23 January 1611 have been supplied by the 
Verger at Chelsea. As personal access to the 
sea Registers is not allowed, it has been im- 

possible to check that 1611 is N.S., but this pre- 
sumably is the case as Boyd is usually correct. 
*P.C.C., Weldon 64. 

‘Nichols, Progresses of King James I, Vol. III, 
p. 99. By an error, Shaw’s Knights of England 
ves the date as 31 July 1615: by another error, 
enn quotes 31 July 1615 as the date of Secretary 
Dingley’s pnlgnthnod. 

*Oglander Memoirs, pp. xii and 93. 

*V.C.H. ee Vol. I, p. 410 n. 

"Ibid., Vol. Il, p. 36. 

* Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, ed. 
C.H. Firth and R. S. Rait, Vol. II, p. 975. 
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servation of the Park, Deer, and Woods 
within the Park at Richmond, and to [sic] 
depute such Persons for the Preservation 
of the said Places, as they shall think fit: 
And the Trained Bands, and all other Per- 
sons, are required to be aiding and assist- 
ing in the preserving thereof.”*? 
The Sir John Dingley here named is Sir 
John Dingley of Woolverton, but Mr. A. 
Cecil Piper, in his History of Richmond 
Parish Church (1947),'* unaware of the 
existence of two Sir John Dingleys, identi- 
fies him with the man who was a member 
of Richmond Vestry and who is com- 
memorated by the brass plate in the church. 
Moreover, G. C. Moore Smith, although in 
his Early Essays and Romances of Sir 
William Temple, Bt. (1930),’* he pointed 
out the mistake made by Pearsall Smith 
noted in my previous article, was himself 
misled in this matter of identification in his 
edition of the Letters of Dorothy Osborne 
to Sir William Temple (1928). For in his 
Hammond pedigree there printed,’* he says 
of Sir John Dingley of Woolverton, who 
was uncle-by-marriage of Sir William 
Temple, ‘app. died at Sheen 1671, aged 78.’ 
In the later ’fifties Dingley seems to have 
returned to the Isle of Wight, since thence- 
forward he ceases to be entered as of Surrey 
in Official records. In his will,’* made 21 
November 1667, he is described as of Wool- 
verton. The exact date of his death is un- 
known, but his will was proved 25 April 
1670.'* He was probably buried at Shorwell. 
Sir John Dingley had a large family of 
sons and daughters. Of the sons, there is 
testamentary evidence for John, Robert, 
Charles, George, and Henry: the Visitation 
pedigree of 1634 gives Richard as the third 
son and omits Charles, George and Henry, 
but these pedigrees are notoriously un- 
reliable. John, the heir, married Lucy, 
daughter of Sir William Harrington. Of 
the daughters, there is testamentary evidence 
for Mary, Frances, Jane, Penelope, and 
Anne: Elizabeth (in place of Anne) appears 
in the 1634 pedigree. Jane married William 
Rant, a doctor of medicine, in 1635, when 
her father is described as of the parish of 


Fete of the House of Commons, Vol. III, 


° 


ed Ae 2 

*P, 192, n. 18. 
%P. 423. 

**P.C.C., Penn 46. 


_ '*The Visitation of Hampshire 1686 is in error 
in giving the date of his death as 31 August 1670. 
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St. Anne, Blackfriars:'’ Anne was the wife 
of a man named Barret.’* 

The second son, Robert Dingley, already 
mentioned, Rector of Brighstone or Brixton, 
Isle of Wight, 1648-1660, figures in the 
D.N.B.: additional facts may be learnt about 
him from his will,’ which does not seem to 
have been used. The D.N.B. account makes 
no mention of Robert Dingley’s wife, 
Rebecca, daughter of Richard Wyche, a 
City merchant, and sister of Sir Peter 
Wyche, English ambassador at Constanti- 
nople 1627-1641, whom he married at St. 
Dionis Backchurch 11 September 1656.”° 

Of much greater general interest, however, 
by reason of his connexions, which give him 
a tiny place in the background of our litera- 
ture, is Charles Dingley. Nothing definite 
has hitherto been known about his marriage; 
the investigation of this problem has proved 
unexpectedly rewarding. The Registers of 
Kingston, Isle of Wight, the neighbouring 
parish to Shorwell on the south-east, contain 
the following entry: ‘ Mr Charles Dingley of 
Shorwell and Ms Elizabeth Hamond of S 
Botolphes London were married October 
the 3: 1659." That his wife was a first 
cousin of Charles Dingley was already cer- 
tain from a passage in a letter from Morley, 
Bishop of Winchester, to Compton, Bishop 
of London, dated 23 August 1682, relating 
to the admission of Charles’s son Henry to 


*" Marriage Licences of the Bisho 
Vol. II, p. 222. Harleian Society, 

** Will of Sir John Dingley. 

*P.C.C., Laud 4. f 

7° Harleian Society, Registers, Vol. III, p. 32. 
Dingley’s marriage is given in the Register ® Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, New Series, Vol. III, p. 177, 
but Rebecca is there described as ‘ grandchild’ of 
her sister Susanna Wyche whose executrix and 
residuary legatee she was. This mistake is based 
upon the yo description of Rebecca given 
in Rawlinson MS. C. 366 (Bodleian Library), Law 
Collections of Sir Erasmus Harby, f. 101 v. See 
also the confused <e in Le Neve’s Knights 
(Harleian Society, Vol. VIII, p. 51), where, to add 
to the difficulty, Dingley is printed ‘ Bingley’ and 
Brixton ‘ Blixton.’ The baptisms of sixteen children 
of Richard Wyche are entered in the Registers of 
St. Dunstan-in-the-East between 1584/5 and 1608. 
There is no entry for (Sir) Peter Wyche, but Rebecca 
Wyche, the been ona child, was baptized 25 Decem- 
ber 1608 (Registers, Part I, 1558-1654, Harleian 
Society, Vo]. LXIX, p. 39). As Rebecca was twenty 
years rouge than her sister Susanna (baptized 
14 April 1588) it is probable that ‘grandchild’ is a 
mistake for ‘godchild,’ Since she was 47 at the 
time of her marriage in 1656, it is surprising that 
Robert Dingley in his will (made April 1659) should 
have envisaged the possibility of her having a child. 
* Copied for me by the kindness of Lt.-Col. 
. J. I. Mew of Kingston Manor. 


of London, 
ol. XXVI. 
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Magdalen Oxford.”? 
writes : 

‘ Besides my Ld, if ye person you would 
have me recomend were capable, yet | 
could not write for him this year, being 
allready engaged to write for another, who 
is ye uppermost Scholer in ye Charter. 
house school. His name is Dingley sonne 
to an Officer of mine, and grand Nephew 
both by his Father and mother to my 
deare friend Dr Hamond... .” 

It remained, then, to discover whether 
Elizabeth Dingley was a daughter of Thomas 
or of George Hammond, since Dr. Henry 
Hammond’s eldest brother, Robert, had no 
girls. Moore Smith, whose valuable 
researches into the Hammond family and 
their connexions were published in Notes 
and Queries in 1926,* did not carry his 
investigation far enough, for while he was 
the first to make use of the will of Dr. John 
Hammond, he neglected that of his second 
son, Thomas. Of Colonel Thomas Ham- 
mond, one of the judges of Charles I, though 
he did not sign the death-warrant, very little 
is known, but examination of his will” 
made 17 August 1657 and proved 27 April 
1658, not only gives us useful details about 
his property and the approximate date of 
his death, but supplies genealogical data of 
considerable interest. 

In the first place, the will settles the 
identity of Mrs. Charles Dingley: she was 
the eldest daughter of Thomas Hammond. 
Elizabeth (under 21 in 1657) receives from 
her father in the will itself £500, and ina 
codicil an additional £200 ‘ for agmentation 
[sic] of her portion for her care of me in my 
sicknes.” Among Thomas’s four younger 
daughters, there is mention of Martha Ham- 
mond, who in 1671 married her first cousin- 
once-removed, John Dingley, the heir of 
Sir John’s eldest son: Charles Dingley and 
his nephew thus married sisters. It is to be 
noted that the Dingley and Hammond 
families intermarried three times in the space 
of some sixty years. 

In the second place, even more interesting 
and entirely unsuspected, is the revelation in 
Thomas Hammond’s will of a second 
Temple-Hammond intermarriage. It is, of 
course, common knowledge that Sir John 

*? Rawlinson MS. C. 983, f. 54. The portion of 


the letter relating to Henry Dingley is printed in 
J. R. Bloxam’s Magdalen College Register, Vol. VI, 


p. 40. 
* Vol. CLI, pp. 237-9 and 452-3. 
*P.C.C., Wootton 217. 
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Temple, father of the famous statesman and 
author Sir William Temple (1628-1699), the 
husband of Dorothy Osborne, married Mary 
Hammond, younger daughter of Dr. John 
Hammond and sister of Jane, Lady Dingley. 
What has not previously been known, how- 
ever, and what the will discloses is that a 
second cousin of Sir John Temple was the 
wife of his _ brother-in-law Thomas 
Hammond. 

That Thomas Hammond had married a 
daughter of John Temple, of Francton, 
Warwickshire, is shown by Hammond’s 
opportune mention of ‘my loveing brother 
{i.e. brother-in-law] Thomas Temple of 
ffrancton in ye County of Warwicke.’ But 
the full story is only unfolded by study of 
John Temple’s will,?> made and proved in 
1642, of which Hammond was an executor. 
For whereas Hammond speaks of ‘my 
beloved wife Martha,’ Temple makes 
bequests to ‘my daughter Susan Hamond.’** 
Hammond obviously married twice. Neither 
marriage is entered on any Hammond or 
Temple pedigree, but a shrewd guess may 
be made at the surname of his second wife. 
I suggest that she was John Temple’s un- 
married niece, Martha Temple (probably a 
daughter of his dead brother William) for 
whom he makes provision in his will. If I 
am right, this would mean a third Temple- 
Hammond _ alliance. Hammond was 
evidently proud of the connexion, for he 
called his second son Temple. Elizabeth, 
old enough to nurse her father, was plainly 
Susan’s child, and the two boys were prob- 
ably her whole brothers: whereas the future 
Mrs. John Dingley and the other little girls 


(all under 12 in 1657) were Martha’s 
children. 
The foregoing somewhat complicated 


genealogical details are best understood by 
reference to the accompanying table: it can 
then be seen at a glance how closely knit 
was this small group of families. No person 
of imagination, after studying it, can fail to 
sympathize with Dr. Henry Hammond. It 
is difficult to conceive of more uncongenial 
relations for a chaplain of Charles I than a 
sequestrator of loyal subjects for brother- 
in-law; a Puritan preacher for one nephew 
and the King’s gaoler at Carisbrooke for 


**P.C.C., Cambell 124. 

**In the pedigree of Temple of Stowe printed in 
Nichols’s Leicestershire, Vol. IV, Pt. 2, p. 960, Susan 
is given as the wife successively of Sir . . . Kingsmill 
and Sir R. Freeman. 
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another; finally, culminating horror, one 
who technically, at least, must be classed 
among the Regicides, for brother. 

The mention of Henry Hammond brings 
us back to Charles Dingley, who must have 
been a favourite with his uncle as he and his 
cousin Henry Temple are the only relations 
to receive bequests (£100 apiece) in the 
Doctor’s will (1660). By his father, Charles 
was left ‘ one Shilling’ and his children got 
nothing, which suggests that father and son 
may not have been on cordial terms. 

It is strange that no Swift scholar has 
had the curiosity to pursue Charles Dingley, 
As long ago as 1914 Elrington Ball suggested 
that he might be the father of that Rebecca 
Dingley who, as companion to Hester or 
Esther Johnson, has attained immortality 
under the sobriquet of ‘DD’ in Swift's 
Journal to Stella. In his account of Rebecca 
Dingley, published as Appendix III to 
Volume VI*’ of his monumental edition of 
The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, Ball 
wrote that her parents ‘may possibly be 
found in those of the Rev. William Dingley, 
whom Sir William Temple mentions in his 
will. His father was Charles Dingley of 
Newport, in the Isle of Wight, who is known 
to have had two sons, Henry and William,’ 
But there Ball was content to leave the 
matter. 

Again, Sir Harold Williams, in his edition 
of the Journal to Stella (1948),?* merely 
states that Rebecca Dingley was the daughter 
of the second son of Sir John Dingley of 
Woolverton. This assertion he based upon 
a sentence in a short MS. account of the 
Temple family preserved at Broadlands, 
drawn up by Martha, Lady Giffard, sister 
of Sir William Temple, and quoted by 
Moore Smith in Early Essays etc. Lady 
Giffard informs her nephew with regard to 
Sir John Dingley, ‘Ye second son was 
Father to those you know now.’ Moore 
Smith adds in brackets, ‘among others 
Martha [sic] Dingley, Stella’s companion.” 
Although she calls him the second son, Lady 
Giffard means Charles: she goes on to say 
that he had been married on an income of 

4a 204-6. Pe 

** Vol. I, p. xxvii. 

*P. xiv. I presume that Moore Smith was led 
into making this slip about Rebecca Dingley'’s 
Christian name by fol roy, Julia G. Longe in her 
Martha, Lady oes (1911) where Lady Giffard’s 
eae. artha Dingley, 


robably 
ebecca’s sister of that name, is Somcleteatly identi- 
fied with Stella’s companion. 
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£90 a year to a lady with only £500, and 
eft nine children. 

It has not required much ingenuity to 
establish the truth of Elrington Ball’s sur- 
mise. So well known a work as Musgrave’s 
Obituary gave me _ the _ starting-point. 
Charles Dingley died 28 September 1700, 
and was buried in Winchester Cathedral, 
near to his wife, who had died 5 February 
1683/4. The inscriptions on their grave- 
stones are printed in Samuel Gale’s History 
and Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of 
Winchester (1715).°° Given the date of 
Dingley’s death, it was easy to discover that 
he left a will.** The very first legatee named 
is ‘my Daughter Rebecca’ who receives an 
annuity of £14. 

Of the nine children specified by Lady 
Giffard, seven (two sons and five daughters) 
appear in their father’s will: Henry of 
Charterhouse and Magdalen is not among 
them. I have not been able to discover 
where any of these children were baptized: 
no Dingley baptisms occur at Kingston or 
Newport, but it is possible that they might 
have been found at Shorwell if the Registers 
began at an earlier date. From Mrs. Robert 
Dingley’s will, however, drawn up 9 April 
and proved 8 October 1669,*? it emerges 
that Rebecca was born by that year and 
that it was to this aunt-by-marriage that she 
owed her name: ‘I giue the fiue pounds my 
brother Dingley oweth vnto mee to my 
Godaughter [sic] Rebeccah Dingley.’ This 
date fits the statement of Deane Swift in his 
Essay upon the Life ...of Dr Jonathan Swift 
(1755)** that, when she went over to Ireland, 
Hester Johnson (born 1681) was ‘ accom- 
panied by a lady fifteen years elder then 
herself,’ thus making Rebecca born c. 1666. 

These facts, then, of Rebecca Dingley’s 
parentage, of her double relationship to the 
Hammonds and the Temples, and the origin 
of her Christian name, all constitute small 
but welcome additions to the great body of 
Swiftiana. 

Finally, it may be noted that in Lady 
Giffard’s will there occurs this clause: ‘To 
Mrs Elizabeth Hammond (Dingley) who 
lived some time with me at Sheen I give 
ten pounds.”** Julia Longe identifies Eliza- 
beth as ‘ the cousin who married her cousin 


"Pp. 56 and 57. 
"P.C.C., Noel 177. 
™P.C.C., Coke 122. 
*P. 86 


* Julia Longe, op. cit., p. 347. 
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Captain Dingley.”** By this union with a 
daughter probably of one of his uncles 
Henry or Temple Hammond, Captain 
Robert Dingley, Rebecca’s brother and 
hitherto her only certainly known relation, 
brought up the number of Dingley- 
Hammond marriages within a century to 
four. 

From Henry Wotton to Jonathan Swift 
is a far cry, but between them the two Sir 
John Dingleys contrive to link such 
different figures in the field of English letters. 
By a fitting coincidence, Izaak Walton, the 
biographer of Wotton, and Charles and 
Elizabeth Dingley, the parents of Swift’s 
correspondent, lie close to one another 
within the walls of the same cathedral 
church. 

Vol. 198 No. 10, pp. 417-20: 

P. 417, n. 6, for Thomas read Lomas 

P. 418, 1. 1, for Piele read Peile 

P. 418, n. 13, for Appendix III read 
Appendix III 

MARGARET TOYNBEE. 

** Ibid., p. 349. 


SENTIMENT IN CROWNE’S 
“THE MARRIED BEAU ” 


E springs of sentimentality have been 
variously identified in Restoration 
drama, but some plays with pronounced 
sentimental elements, such as Crowne’s The 
Married Beau, or the Curious Impertinent, 
have been little noticed. It has been referred 
to as “light farce”* and as “realistic 
comedy,’”* but neither classification is 
entirely happy. The subplot and all the 
characters added to the four of the source 
are certainly familiar in comedy or intrigue. 
The main plot develops a serious, and by 
some standards sordid, action, but the 
manner is romantic rather than realistic. 
Ward’s suggestion that the play is “. . . an 
attempt to return to the style of Fletcher 
and Shirley ’* indicates more accurately the 
genre to which it belongs. 
The plot is derived, as the subtitle acknow- 
ledges, from the story of “The Curious 


* Allardyce Nicoll, A History of English Drama 
1660-1900 (Cambridge: the University Press, 1952), 
Vol. I, p. 272. 

? Arthur Franklin White, John Crowne, His Life 
and Works (Cleveland: Western Reserve University 
Press, 1922), p. 170. 

* A. W. Ward, A History of English Dramatic 
Literature (London: Macmillan and Co., 1899), 
Vol. III, p. 407. 
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Impertinent” in Don Quixote. Southerne 
had used this story in The Disappointment, 
or the Mother in Fashion (1684), but 
Crowne’s version is considerably closer to 
the original and shows no _ significant 
indebtedness to Southerne. Crowne’s 
heroine, like Camilla in the story, surrenders 
her virtue to the persuasive ardour of her 
husband’s friend; Southerne’s Erminia sus- 
tains her honour unspotted to the end. 

The title character, Lovely, wishing to 
possess his wife’s soul as well as her body, 
and desiring to be reassured of her devotion 
to him, persuades his friend Polidor to 
attempt to seduce her. Polidor, in love with 
the excessively virtuous Camilla, hesitates, 
but finally agrees. He succeeds; Mrs. 
Lovely’s maid discovers the liaison, 
tyrannizes over her mistress and introduces 
her own lover to the house. Polidor finds 
the maid’s suitor in Mrs. Lovely’s rooms and 
thinks that she is deceiving him as well as 
her husband. He informs Lovely that 
she has agreed to meet him in private 
but quickly regrets his indiscretion and con- 
ducts the final interview only to reassure 
Lovely of his wife’s integrity. Camilla for- 
gives and accepts Polidor; the maid marries 
her lover and Mrs. Lovely’s foolish sister 
marries a foolish knight. 

The main plot is moral and Christian; it is 
concerned with temptation, sin, repentance 
and forgiveness. Cibber, who was acting at 
Drury Lane when The Married Beau was 
produced, also employed a sin-repentance- 
forgiveness theme in Love’s Last Shift and 
The Careless Husband, but Crowne’s charac- 
ters lack the exemplary enthusiasm of 
Cibber’s and do not explicitly regard their 
conduct as establishing precedents to be 
followed or avoided. Crowne’s Harvard 
education no doubt qualified him to justify 
his plot, as he does in his “ Epistle to the 
Reader,” by referring to the “Story of the 
Woman catch’d in Adultery ” in the Bible: 

The Jewish Adultress is all over stain, her 
sin is laid open, and her Penitence hid, we 
see nothing of that. The Lady in my Play 
sins but once, and often repents. The Jewess 
is pardon’d, at least repriev’d, and mine is 
severely punish’d, by her Rival [,] her Lover, 
nay her Servant, till she grows weary of her 
sin, and wholly abandons it.* 

Crowne’s Biblical parallels also occur in 

“John Crowne, The Married Beau, or the Curious 
= (London: Richard Bentley, 1694), 
p. ° 


the dialogue. When told that her lover has 
attempted the virtue of his friend’s wife, 
Camilla exclaims: 


I thought the lost Perfection of Mankind, 
Was in that Man restor’d; and I have griev'd 
Lost Eden too was not reviv’d for him, 

And a new Eve, more ex’lent than the first, 
Created for him; that he might have all 

The Joys he cou’d deserve; and he fool’d me, 
To think that Eve and Eden was in me, 

That he was made for me, and I for him. 

Oh Heavens! What Bliss I promis’d to my self; 
And now have I ador’d this glittering Serpent?' 


Although the verse sometimes fails to 
attain the exalted level of their emotional 
agonies, the characters revel in poetic 
introspection. Polidor reveals to Lovely his 
wife’s imperfection, but at once condemns 
his own ill nature: 


Lovely, Vl shew I am more fond of thee 
Than of my self; for, to be true to thee 

I will betray my self, unman my self. 

For he, who when a Beauteous Lady favours him, 
Rejects her Love, and treacherously informs, 
Does not deserve to be esteem’d a Man. 

But I have first sworn Loyalty to thee, 
Therefore I can with less reluctancy, 

Throw off Allegiance to thy Charming Lady, 
And own she is not what she ought to be... * 


What have I done? Curse on all lewd Intrigues! 
When we give up our Reason to our Lusts, 

It is no wonder if we act like Beasts. 

Oh! what a damn’d Barbarian have I been 

To this too fair frai] Vessel? I first plunder’d 


her, 
Then dash’d her all in pieces on a Rock; 
Because I cannot get all I desire. 
But I’le endeavour to piece up the Wrack; 
And then impose her on this odious Fool, 
Put him aboard, then let him sink or swim.’ 


Lovely’s final rejoicing completely reveals his 
superficial character; nothing remains un- 
disclosed as he plumbs his own shallow per- 
sonality and pours out his inmost thoughts 
to the audience: 
. .. what a Wife have I? 
How fond she is of Honour, and of me?... 
Well, now I am convinc’d I have her Soul; 
And the Soul’s all in all the Beauty in cote. 
Tho’ she has Charming Lips, if, when I Kiss her, 
I shou’d taste only Conscience, and cold Duty, 
I'de as lieve kiss the Common-Prayer Book: 
Now she will fuddle me with every Kiss; 
For I shall taste the Quintessence of Bliss.’ 
The conflict of The Married Beau is 
essentially moral: the main plot presents 4 
problem as a specifically Christian ethical 
code which invites the characters’ extended 
and emotional self-analyses. It may have 
been neglected because its central character 


‘ Ibid., p. 25. 
‘Ibid. p. 54. 
"Ibid., p. 55. 
* Ibid., p. 60. 
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isa woman in a situation flattering neither 
to female pride nor male vanity. The 
adultery of Cibber’s Loveless and Lord Easy 
was more conventional and more flattering 
to both sexes. Some aspects of his dramas of 
sensibility may have been encouraged by the 
example of Southerne’s The Disappointment 
and by The Married Beau. 


WILLIAM M. PETERSON. 
Wadham College, Oxford. 


SWIFT, TISDALL, AND “A 
NARRATIVE ” 


IN his edition of Swift’s letters to Ford, 
Professor D. N. Smith questioned Swift’s 
authorship of the anti-Presbyterian pamph- 
let, A Narrative of the Several Attempts, 
which the Dissenters of Ireland have made, 
for a Repeal of the Sacramental Test. Writ- 
ing to Ford of the pamphlet war raging in 
Dublin in 1732-33 over the renewed efforts 
of the Irish Presbyterians to have the Test 
Act abolished, Swift referred to William 
Tisdall’s Correspondent as “ poor and spirit- 
less." The Correspondent appeared in 
Dublin in 1733, in support of the established 
church and the Test Act; it ran to six num- 
bers, and A Narrative was printed in 
numbers iii-iv. As Smith points out, Swift’s 
scornful reference to the paper casts doubt 
on his authorship of any part of it—a doubt 
further strengthened by the turgid style of 
A Narrative. 

Before the publication of Swift’s letters to 
Ford, A Narrative had been assigned to 
Swift by John Nichols, Walter Scott, and 
Temple Scott; and because conclusive evi- 
dence was lacking even after the publication 
of the letters to Ford, A Narrative has re- 
mained, though suspect, in the Swift canon. 

The tract, however, is decidedly not by 
Swift. As early as 1834, it was correctly 
ascribed to William Tisdall, in whose Corre- 
spondent it had appeared. J. S. Reid, in his 
History of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland, not only identified A Narrative as 
Tisdall’s, but pointed out that the bulk of it 
had first appeared as the preface to Tisdall’s 
The Case of the Sacramental Test, an anti- 
Presbyterian invective published in Dublin 
in 1715.2. Reid’s account of this reprint of 
A Narrative is not wholly accurate; for 

*D. N. Smith, ed., The Letters of Jonathan Swift 


to Charles Ford (Oxford, 1935), p. 161. 
*Reid, III, 194, n. 11; III, 120, n. 61; III, 346. 
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instance, he gave 1732 as the date of The 
Correspondent, instead of 1733, and he 
seemed to think that Swift, and not Tisdall, 
had been responsible for the reprint (Swift's 
letter to Ford shows the absurdity of this 
guess). But Reid’s main assertion is correct. 
Through the kindness of the National 
Library of Ireland, I was able to get a micro- 
film of Tisdall’s tract. The full title is The / 
Case | of the | Sacramental Test | Stated 
and Argu’d; | Particularly, with Relation to 
the | Presbyterians | of Ireland | Humbly 
submitted to the Consideration of | the 
Nobility and Gentry of This Kingdom | By 
William Tisdall, D.D. | Dublin: Printed by 
Daniel Tompson in | Cole’s-Alle, Castle- 
Street. 1715. As Reid said, the bulk of 
the preface to Tisdall’s Case was simply re- 
printed (with some minor changes) in The 
Correspondent; and the letter from “ Mr. 
Warreng,” which concludes A Narrative, 
was taken not from the preface, but from 
The Case itself (pp. 30-31). 

The editors who assigned A Narrative to 
Swift stated that it was written to refute a 
tract attacking the Test Act—James Aber- 
nethy’s The Nature and Consequences of the 
Sacramental Test .. . (Dublin, 1731). This 
is correct, and it explains why Tisdall re- 
printed only a part of his preface. One of 
his chief targets in 1715 had been the Dis- 
senting minister, Joseph Boyse. When, in 
1733, the clamour for repeal of the Test 
again threatened, Tisdall began The Corre- 
spondent and simply reprinted applicable 
parts of the preface to The Case; this time, 
however, his opponent was Abernethy, and 
so after using what he thought fit from the 
earlier tract, he turned to a specific attack 
of Abernethy’s Nature and Consequences. 

The principle of guilt by association would 
seem the most likely reason for A Narrative’s 
ever having been assigned to Swift. Shortly 


* The portion of A Narrative taken from the 1715 
tract ends with the words, “‘ Repeal the Test or if 
you don’t——” (T. Scott, ed., The Prose Works of 
Jonathan Swift, TV, 58). And after his refutation 
of Abernethy’s Nature and Consequences, Tisdall 
reprinted the letter from ‘“‘ Mr. Warreng.’”’ He was 
somewhat careless in rearranging the old material, 
for he kept the references to Boyse in A Narrative. 
For the confusion thus causéd by his referring to 
Boyse as though he were stil] alive in 1733, see T. 
Scott’s note on page 57 of the fourth volume of 
the Works. Further, though T. Scott used The 
Correspondent, iii-iv for his text, he omitted in his 
edition what must have been an equally perplexing 
reference which Tisdall made to another of his 
—, tracts, The Conduct of the Dissenters of 

reland. 
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after Swift's Presbyterians’ Plea of Merit 
was published in Dublin, two London edi- 
tions appeared. In the first, the ode, “To 
Humphry French, Esq.” was annexed to the 
Presbyterians’ Plea; in the second, the ode 
was omitted and A Narrative was put in its 
place. In the first London edition, the 
catch-word on the last page of the Presby- 
terians’ Plea (D2v) is “TO”; the next page 
begins, “TO Humphry French, Esq.,” and 
the ode occupies the remainder of the 
D-gathering [D3-4]. The second London 
edition has the same pagination, signatures, 
and catch-words for the Presbyterians’ Plea 
as the first, including the now erroneous 
catch-word, “TO.” The Plea ends on D2v, 
and despite the incomplete gathering, the 
signature for A Narrative begins with E. 
Pagination is continuous. It would seem, 
then, that the London printer substituted 
A Narrative for the ode, as being a more 
appropriate companion for The Presby- 
terians’ Plea, and that he simply bound A 
Narrative with the Plea, using continuous 
pagination and deeming it unnecessary to 
change the one applicable catch-word, 


“TO.” OLIVER W. FERGUSON. 
University of Illinois. 


BURNS’S “JOLLY BEGGARS ”—A 
MISTAKEN INTERPRETATION 


WOULD like to correct an unaccountable 

and serious error in a recent essay on 
Burns’s Jolly Beggars. The article in ques- 
tion is “The Jolly Beggars” by Christina 
Keith, which appeared in the 1953 issue of 
the Burns Chronicle (pp. 72-82). The error 
in this otherwise fairly perceptive essay in- 
volves a confusion and telescoping of two 
separate characters, the fiddler and the 
“Bard of no regard.” According to Miss 
Keith’s analysis, the fiddler and the bard 
are one and the same person. 

It will be recalled by students of Burns 
that about the middle of The Jolly Beggars 
the fiddler becomes enamored of the 
“raucle carlin,” to whom he sings the song 
beginning: “‘ Let me ryke up to dight that 
tear,” set to the tune of “‘ Whistle owre the 
lave o’t.” At this point a rival for the 
favors of the “raucle carlin” enters the 
scene: 


Her charms had struck a sturdy caird, 
As weel as Pew gut-scraper ; 

He taks the fiddler by the beard, 

An’ draws a roosty rapier... 
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Thus the fiddler is frightened off by the 
“caird,” who claims the “carlin” and 
addresses a song to her: “ My bonie lass, | 
work in brass.” 

Up to this point Miss Keith traces the 
development of the poem accurately enough, 
But she completely misinterprets the Recitg. 
tivo which follows the caird’s song. This 
section begins with the priceless lines: 

The caird prevail’d—th’ unblushing fair 

In his embraces sunk ; 

Partly wi’ love o’ercome sae sair, 

And partly she was drunk. 
Immediately after these lines, the cowed 
fiddler, “ Sir Violino,” rallies and proposes a 
toast to the happy pair (the “carlin” and 
the “caird”). But in the second stanza of 
this Recitativo a new dramatic situation is 
introduced : 

But hurchin Cupid shot a shaft, 

That play’d a dame a shavie— 
The fiddler rak’d her, fore and aft, 
Behint the chicken cavie. 
Her lord, a wight o’ Homer’s craft, 
Tho’ limpin’ wi’ the spavie, 
He hirpl’d up, an’ lap like daft, 
An’ shor’d them Dainty Davie 
O’ boot that night. 
The obvious meaning of this stanza is as 
follows: the fiddler, having been cheated of 
his first love, the “raucle carlin,” by the 
muscular caird, succeeds better with an 
innominate “dame” previously attached to 
“a wight o’ Homer’s craft ” (the bard). The 
bard accepts the conquest of the fiddler with 
more than good grace; indeed, he shows his 
good spirits by doing a brief jig, and then 
offers the couple a love song in their honor. 
The Recitativo then goes on, in a third 
stanza, to develop the character of the bard: 

He was a care-defying blade 

As ever Bacchus listed! 
This stanza introduces the bard’s first song 
given in the poem, “I am a bard of no 
regard,” and the poem ends, by popular 
demand, with the bard’s second rousing song, 
““See the smoking bowl before us.” 

Miss Keith (p. 78) apparently thinks that 
this “wight o’ Homer’s craft,” who holds 
the spotlight in the last section of the poem, 
is the fiddler. She declares: “ The ‘ caird’ 
is a dull fellow. .. . And it’s on him the trick 
is played, by the little fiddler, quick and sly, 
with the drunk ‘ carlin’ between them. 
with the vernacular putting the whole lurid 
scene across, as naturally as all the rest. And 
on that, the dramatic part of the cantata 
ends, for Burns now stands back to admire 
the fiddler’s character: ‘ He was a care-defy- 
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ing blade,’ at once breaking the emotional 
tension.” That it is not the fiddler but the 
bard who is thus described as a “ care-defy- 
ing blade,” and that it is not the caird’s doxy 
but the bard’s who is stolen by the fiddler, is 
clear from the stanza cited above. This belief 
is further corroborated by two lines in the 
chorus to “I am a bard of no regard,” the 
bard’s first song: 

I've lost but ane, I’ve twa behin’, 

I’ve wife eneugh for a’ that. 

In Miss Keith’s interpretation, in which the 
fiddler is identified with the bard, these lines 
would make no sense at all. But the bard is 
actually a separate character, and the lines 
fit perfectly: the bard has had three “ wives,” 
one of whom he has just lost to the fiddler. 
Yhe bard is thus left with “his twa 
Deborahs,” referred to in the final Recitativo. 
Miss Keith makes another very careless error 
when she states (p. 74) that the fiddler alone 
gets two songs in the Cantata. Actually, the 
fiddler gets one and the bard two; therefore, 
Miss Keith is wrong even in terms of her 
own identification of fiddler and bard, in 
which case the fiddler would surely have 
three songs. 

The essay suffers further, it seems to me, 
from some minor lapses in critical judgment. 
Miss Keith’s contention (p. 79), for example, 
that the “‘ marriage bed” lines in the final 
song break the Epicurean mood of the poem 
and are inappropriate to the beggars is 
entirely unconvincing. The lines strike me 
as perfectly suited to the context of the song 
asa Whole. Similarly, Miss Keith’s comment 
(p. 79) on the “testy ‘t’s” in the passage 
beginnings ‘‘ What is title, what is treasure,” 
as showing the beggars’ “irritation,” is 
highly questionable. Surely the “t”’s in this 
passage suggest contempt, a hearty scorn, 
rather than “irritation” on the part of the 
beggars. But these are small matters. 


On the whole, Miss Keith is to be com- 
mended for an interesting and generally well- 
informed essay. But her unfortunate identi- 
fication of the fiddler and the bard leads to 
confusion at several points in the article, 
and naturally makes her misinterpret Burns’s 
characterization. Miss Keith’s erroneous 
notion that the triumph of the fiddler breaks 
“the emotional tension” robs the poem of 
an important dramatic effect, and may well 
be misleading to students of The Jolly 


Beggars. ALLAN H. MACLAINE. 
University of Massachusetts. 
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MUSK AND AMBER 


Too many there be to whom a dead 
Enemy smells well, and who find 
Musk and Amber in Revenge. 

Sir Thomas More. 


1 "THE highest recommendation of un- 

guents,” wrote Pliny, “is that when a 
woman passes by, the odour which proceeds 
from her may possibly attract the attention 
of those who till then were intent on some-. 
thing else.” That, of course, will never be 
less true than it was nearly two thousand 
years ago. What more, indeed, could any 
woman ask or desire? Just one thing. As 
Theophrastus the Greek pointed out four 
centuries earlier, the more lasting the scent 
the better pleased will the woman be. “ The 
composition and preparation of perfumes,” 
he wrote, “aim entirely at making odours 
last.” They had to last, and as long as they 
lasted they had to retain the same bouquet. 
They had, and still have, to be tenacious 
and fixed. In the achievement of that 
double aim largely lies the art of the per- 
fumer. Tutankhamen’s perfumers rather 
surprisingly knew how to secure lasting 
fragrance and must therefore have had some 
knowledge of fixatives without which it can- 
not be achieved. They probably used 
aromatic gums, but they possibly also used 
one or other of the three principal animal 
fixatives, ambergris, musk and civet. These 
three products not only ensure lasting 
fragrance but they impart what, in the per- 
fumer’s bewildering jargon, is called 
“warmth and life” to a scent. In Francis 
Bacon’s time they were credited with more 
than that. “Smells of musk and amber and 
civet,” he wrote, “are thought to further 
venereous appetite.” 


It is perhaps not altogether inappropriate 
that musk and ambergris, the most important 
of the products which impart these 
mysterious qualities, are so dimly known and 
understood that to most people they appear 
themselves to be wrapped in mystery. Musk 
has nothing to do with Mimulus moschatus 
or monkey flower of our gardens which has 
so strangely lost its smell, nor with the 
sweet-smelling musk rose, nor with the musk 
rat of the furrier, nor with the musk ox of 
the frozen north. Each has taken its name 
from the musk which comes only from the 
elusive little musk deer of the remote and 
often snow-bound mountains of Asia. 


Ambergris, which, to the confusion of 
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posterity, used so often to be called amber, 
for long bewildered the world with the 
mystery of its origin. Although that is now 
known it cannot yet be said to be fully 
understood. In nature ambergris cannot be 
deliberately sought to any purpose for its 
appearance is purely fortuitous. The whale 
from which alone, but so very rarely, it 
comes is approaching extinction far more 
rapidly than the fast-diminishing musk deer. 

The continued supply of the two natural 
products most prized by perfumers all down 
the centuries cannot be said with any cer- 
tainty to be long-assured. Ambergris appears 
to be doomed and musk for generations past 
has been in dwindling supply. Yet, in spite 
of having been widely used for thousands of 
years, they remain so little known that 
neither has yet acquired a place in literature, 
an omission which the following random 
notes seek only to palliate and do not pre- 
tend to repair. 


I. Musk 

They shall be given to drink pure wine, 
the seal whereof shall be musk.—The Koran. 

Throughout the East India Company’s 
life of two and a half centuries crime com- 
mitted by its servants, particularly crime at 
sea, engaged the attention of the Court of 
Directors with unremitting regularity. More 
often than not the crimes were directed 
towards robbing the Company to which, 
involving as this did the pockets of the Direc- 
tors, the Court was particularly sensitive. 
But the Court’s otherwise not very acute 
sensibility was also occasionally aroused by 
acts of unusual barbarity. In the early years 
of the seventeenth century there was such an 
incident in the Honourable Company’s ship 
Jonas which, even by the standards then 
current, was condemned as inhuman. On 
the orders of the boatswain, a boy, Robert 
Griffin, received three hundred stripes 
followed by “ salting and washing in brine.” 
This brutal punishment, which the boy 
rather surprisingly survived, was for stealing 
a parcel of musk from the cabin of two other 
members of the crew. But that was not the 
end of a very shocking story. The boy was 
afterwards found to be innocent. The cul- 
prit, fearing discovery and like punishment, 
committed suicide by leaping overboard. 

All because of a parcel of musk. But 
musk was then, as it is today, very valuable. 
It was in such demand and so profitable that 
years before, at the very beginning of the 
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Company’s history, the Court of Directoy 
had forbidden its servants to trade in it op 
their own account. So the parcel of musk, 
which cost one man his life and came so near 
to killing an innocent boy, was probably 
illicit, as well as very valuable, cargo. 

Valuable though musk has always been the 
little musk deer, Moschus moschiferus Lip. 
neaus, from the male of which the musk 
comes, has a wide distribution in central and 
eastern Asia, from Tibet to Korea and 
Burma to Siberia. The musk of commerce 
comes chiefly from Tonkin, Szechuan, 
Yunan and Tibet. Marco Polo, who brought 
home with him to Venice the head and feet 
of a musk deer and also some musk (the 
sale of which involved him in litigation), has 
left us an account of the animal. 
accuracy of his description shows, like s0 
much in his tale, how richly he deserved the 
credulity which his countrymen denied him. 
Describing Shensi, he wrote: 

“In this country it is that the finest and 
most valuable musk is procured. The animal 
which yields it is not larger than the female 
goat, but in form resembles the antelope. 
It is called in the Tartar language, gudderi, 
Its coat is like that of the larger kind of 
deer: its feet and tail are those of the 
antelope, but it has not the horns. It is 
provided with four projecting teeth or tusks, 
three inches in length, two in the upper jaw 
pointing downwards, and two in the lower 
jaw pointing upwards; small in proportion 
to their length, and white as ivory. Upon 
the whole it is a handsome creature. The 
musk is obtained in the following manner. 
At the time when the moon is at the full, a 
bag or imposthume of coagulated blood 
forms itself about the umbilical region, and 
those whose occupation it is to take the 
animal avail themselves of the moonlight for 
that purpose, when they cut off the mem- 
brane, and afterwards dry it, with its con- 
tents, in the sun. It proves the finest musk 
that is known.” 

A description of the animal by Samuel 
Turner, whom his kinsman Warren Hastings 
sent on a mission to Tibet at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, differs but little 
from that of Polo and, here at least, needs 
no amplification from the works of more 
recent writers. “ This animal,” Turner tells 
us, “is observed to delight in the most 
intense cold, and is always found in places 
bordering on snow. Two long curved tusks, 
proceeding from the upper jaw, and directed 
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downwards, seem intended principally to 
grve him for the purpose of digging roots, 
which are said to be his usual food; yet it 
js possible they may also be weapons of 
offence... . They are about the height of a 
moderately sized hog, which they resemble 
much in the figure of the body; but they are 
sill more like the hog-deer, so termed in 
Bengal, from the same similitude. They 
have a small head, a thick and round hind 
quarter, no scut, and extremely delicate 
limbs... . The colour, at the base, is white, 
in the middle black, and brown at the 
points. The musk is a secretion formed in 
a little bag or tumour, resembling a wen, 
situated at the navel; and is found only in 
the male.” 

The “ bag or tumour, resembling a wen,” 
varying in size from a walnut to a golf ball 
and weighing up to an ounce or more, is 
covered with a parchment-like membrane 
except for a patch of the animal’s hairy skin 
to which the pod is attached. These pods, 
or cods as they used to be called,’ are the 
musk of commerce. Their contents, for 
which alone are the pods bought, is the 
“grain,” a dark brown, damp, granular sub- 
stance which has been described, not 
altogether aptly, as moist gingerbread. It 
has an extremely pungent but highly agree- 
able smell. 

Musk varies markedly in appearance and 
quality from one country to another. That 
of Tonkin is the best, and what comes from 
Tibet and the Himalayas the worst. This has 
been recognised by the trade from very early 
times, but travellers who only knew India 
or Tibet were usually persuaded to the con- 
trary by local merchants. Thus Jean Baptiste 
Tavernier, who travelled in India early in the 
seventeenth century and had probably never 
seen musk before, declared that Bhutan 
musk, a lot of which he bought in Patna, 
was the finest in the world.? At about the 
same time a servant of the East India Com- 

*Cf. peasecod, the archaic name for a pea-pod. 
Musk pods were sometimes referred to as bags 
which was apt to lead to exaggerated ideas about 
ange and price. Thus we hear of the Dalai 

na sending Warren Hastings ‘“‘ bags” of musk, 
conjuring up a present worth a Nabob’s fortune, 
when he was in fact sending only a few pods. The 

st India Company used to ship musk in “ pots” 
— unwary may easily take as a misprint for 


*He bought 7,673 pods, weighing 2,5574 ounces, 
t he got only 452 ounces of grain out of them. 


figures clearly show to anyone familiar with 
musk that Tavernier’s purchase was of the lowest 
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pany, who, unlike Tavernier, knew his 
business, reported from Agra that the local 
musk was surely “dirt in comparison of 
some we have seen in England.” 

Duarte Barbosa, who visited the East at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, was 
told that pure musk “is so strong that if 
you put it near the tip of your nose it makes 
you sneeze violently and blood flow from 
your nostrils.” Tavernier tells a similar 
story. A fifteenth-century Russian traveller, 
Anthansay Nikitin, said that the taste of 
musk was deadly. Such stories were 
evidently put about by dishonest dealers to 
justify adulteration which the high value of 
musk encouraged and which was greatly 
facilitated by its granular form. Earth, dried 
blood and liver were the usual adulterants 
and their introduction into a pod in a 
manner which could not easily be detected 
presented little difficulty to deft Chinese 
fingers.* Indeed, according to various early 
European travellers the local dealers went 
so far as to counterfeit even the pods them- 
selves which they filled with spurious 


“ grain.” E. W. BoviLt. 
(To be continued) 


* The passage of centuries has brought decay to 
the art of adulteration. The author has seen peas, 
beans, shot, a piece of kid glove and a rat’s tail 
extracted from pods of musk. The adulteration of 
grain musk—musk which had been extracted from 
the pod—was of course child’s play. As a seven- 
teenth century traveller, John Fryer, wisely wrote: 
“Tt is best to buy it in the cod.” 


JOSEPH PAICE, SUBJECT OF LAMB’S 
“MODERN GALLANTRY,” FURTHER 
IDENTIFIED 


(CHARLES LAMB, writing of Joseph 
Paice, identifies the subject of “ Modern 
Gallantry ” as “ the same to whom Edwards, 
the Shakespeare commentator, has addressed 
a fine sonnet.” Lamb does not, however, 
indicate that Paice is Edwards’ nephew nor 
does he recognize that Edwards addressed 
a second sonnet to Joseph. The early editors 
of Lamb’s essays were equally remiss. They 
identified Edwards as the author of the 
Canons of Criticism, first published in 1747, 
and quoted in full his sonnet beginning, 
“Joseph, the worthy son of worthy sire.””* 
2 For an example, see The Essays of Elia, with a 
Biographical Sketch by Henry Morley and with 
Introduction and Notes by Alfred Ainger (New 
York, c. 1885), p. 350. 
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By the time E. V. Lucas came to the editing 
of Lamb’s works, little new could be added 
except to cite Anne Manning’s Family 
Pictures, 1860, as a source for the knowledge 
that Paice took Lamb into his office at 27 
Bread Street Hill sometime in 1789 or 1790.? 

Through a reading of the correspondence 
of Thomas Edwards, Bodley MSS. 1007- 
1012, and his collected sonnets added to the 
1758 edition of the Canons, it is possible to 
establish a few more biographical facts about 
Joseph Paice. 

Maria, sister of Thomas Edwards, married 
Nathaniel Paice 16 January 1727. Joseph, 
their only child, was born the middle of 
October, 1728.° At the time of Maria’s 
death, March 1740, the family lived near 
“the Indian Queen in Cheapside within a 
few doors of Queenstreet.”* There Joseph 
developed a skill for drawing which pleased 
Uncle Thomas mightily. ‘“. . . A picture 
very prettily drawn considering the age and 
circumstances of him who did it.” Edwards 
continues in a letter addressed to his sister, 
10 January 1737, “I cannot but congratu- 
late my Brother and you in a son, who not 
only gives a present pleasure to all who con- 
verse with him, but a promise too of greater 
satisfaction from his riper years if it shall 
please God to spare him.’”* Joseph lived 
until 1810.° 

Trained to assist his father in a business 
established on Cloak Lane, College Hill,’ 
Joseph was well prepared to succeed his 
father, who died 29 January 1768. In 
addition to his father’s business, he inherited 
a large share of his uncle’s estate.® 

Lamb, in his essay, makes much of the 
fact that Paice remained unmarried because 
of Susan Winstanley of Clapton, “ who dying 


? The Works of Charles Lamb. Edited by E. V. 
Lucas (London, 1903). II. 361. 

* The wedding date is indicated in a letter Edwards 
wrote John Clerke, 17 January 1727. Joseph’s birth 
date is alluded to in a letter to Clerke, 22 October 
1728. Edwards’ own copies of these letters are in 
the author’s possession. 

“ Bodley MS. 1009, p. 101; -JO11, p. 71. 

* Bodley MS. 1008, p. 209. 

* Gentleman’s Magazine, LXXX (1810), 292. 

* A Complete Guide to all Persons who have any 
Trade or Concern with the City of ndon, and 
Parts Adjacent, Sth ed. (London, 1752), p. 169. 

*Upon the death of Edwards, 3 January 1756, 
Joseph Paice inherited the house and farm at Ter- 
rick and a house at Reigate, Surrey. He was 
named remainderman for Edwards’ house and farm 
at Keely End, Bedfordshire, and subsequent heir of 
the house at 27 Bread Street Hill, after the death 
of his father. (Abstracts of Wills, P.C.C. 11 Her- 


ring, 1 June 1754.) 
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in the early days of their courtship, cop. 
firmed in him the resolution of perpetual 
bachelorship.” 

It must have been at the beginning of the 
courtship that Edwards addressed the second 
of his sonnets to Joseph: 

“With prudence choose a Wife ”’—Be thy first 

care 

Her Virtue, not confin’d to time or place, 

Or worn for shew; but on Religion’s base 

Well-founded, easy, free, and debonair, 

Next rose-cheek’d Modesty, beyond compare 

The best cosmetic of the Virgin’s face; 

Neatness, which doubles every female grace; 

And Temper mild, thy joys and griefs to share; 

Beauty in true proportion rather choose 

Than colour, fit to grace thy social board, 

Chear thy chaste bed, and honest offspring rear; 

With these seek Prudence well to guide thy house, 

Untainted Birth, and, if thy state afford 

Do not, when such the prize, for Fortune square, 

It does not seem likely that Edwards, 
though a bachelor himself, would be so lack- 
ing in sensibilities as to write such a sonnet 
for Paice at any time after the death of Miss 
Winstanley. Therefore, since it is possible 
to date the composition of the poem, it is 
possible, also, to approximate the time when 
Joseph began giving serious thought to 
marriage. He had reached the age of twenty- 
five. Edwards was in London during the 
months of October and November, 1753, 
He was filled with enthusiasm for The His- 
tory of Sir Charles Grandison, the forth- 
coming novel by his friend Samuel 
Richardson. Edwards had returned to his 
country house at Terrick, Buckinghamshire, 
by January. He combined Richardson's 
sentiments on marriage with his own, and 
on 28 February 1754, he wrote his nephew: 
“T enclose to You a few lines on a subject 
which I mentioned to You when I was in 
Town: There are in Grandison several 
proper and useful hints on this head which 
therefore I need not repete.’’° 

Edwards makes no further reference in his 
letter books to his nephew’s intentions. He 
does, however, welcome his return from a 
“Western expedition” in July 1755." It 
may be possible that the trip was taken to 
soothe a troubled mind, but such a con- 
clusion must rest as flimsy conjecture until 
the exact date of Susan Winstanley’s death 
can be ascertained. 

VEDDER M. GILBERT. 

Montana State University. 


*“ Sonnet XXXVI: To the Same,” Canons of 
Criticism, 6th ed. (London, 1758), p. 316. 

*° Bodley MS. 1012, p. 156. 

" [bid., p. 220b. 
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CHARLES LAMB AND WILLIAM 
IRELAND 


(HARLES LAMB’S farce, Mr. H—, 
written during the winter of 1805-1806, 
was staged and damned at Drury Lane on 
December 10, 1806. The source of the 
comedy may, of course, have been merely 
Lamb’s fertile and whimsical imagination, 
but Ithink there is a possibility that a specific 
event may have been the germ of the plot. 

In 1794 William Ireland began his short- 
lived career of forgery with a brief note 
dedicating to Queen Elizabeth a quarto 
volume of prayers. He then forged Shake- 
speare’s signature on a number of papers 
and books, and made a transcription of 
lear. The documents, he said, were the 
property of a rich gentleman whose name he 
was pledged not to reveal, but who would 
allow himself to be known only by his initial, 
Mr. H. Vortigern and Rowena, a blank- 
verse play supposedly by Shakespeare, was 
among the treasures. In 1795 Sheridan 
agreed to produce the play at Drury Lane, 
and it was staged on April 2, 1796. 

Investigations were continually  dis- 
couraged by Ireland’s allusions to Mr. H.’s 
Ieticence, but late in April, 1796, Ireland 
confessed the fraud in his Authentic 
Account. Lamb was twenty-one years old 
when Ireland admitted the forgeries, and 
must have been keenly interested in the new- 
found Shakespeare documents. In a letter to 
Coleridge he alludes to Vortigern and to 
James White’s Original Letters, &c., of Sir 
John Falstaff and His Friends.’ E. V. Lucas, 
Lamb’s editor, believes that the ironical dedi- 
cation of White’s volume to Samuel Ire- 
launde was written by Lamb.’ I believe it is 
highly likely that the speculation about the 
mysterious Mr. H., and the eager attempts 
to identify him, supplied the initial impetus 
for Lamb’s farce, Mr. H—, wherein the 
hero, named Hogsflesh, jealously guards the 
secret of his name and identity. Interest in 
the forgeries was renewed early in 1805, a 
few months before Lamb wrote his play, 
when Ireland published his Confessions, an 
amplification of his Authentic Account. 


SYLVAN BARNET. 
Harvard University. 


‘The Letters of Charles and Mary Lamb, ed. 
E.V. Lucas (3 vols., London, 1935), I, 2. 

The Works of Charles Lamb, ed. E. V. Lucas 

(7 vols., London, 1903-1905), I, 465. Samuel Ire- 

was William’s father, but as Lucas points out, 
son, too, was occasionally called ‘ Sam.’ 
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BROWNING AND DONNE 


T is well known that Donne was one of 

Browning’s favourite poets. For example, 
Sir Sidney Colvin, in his Memories & Notes 
of Persons & Places, 1852-1912, says: “I 
recollect his [Browning’s] coming out once 
with a long, crabbedly fine screed from John 
Donne, and declaring he had not read nor 
called it to mind for thirty years.”* Brown- 
ing was so familiar with Donne that he could 
quote him at will—in this instance a long 
passage from the little-read “Elegy on 
Mistress Boulstred ”*—without the help of a 
text. For other proof of Browning’s admira- 
tion of Donne, one has only to turn to The 
Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, 1845-1846; and there he 
will find a number of references to Donne.’ 
It is not surprising then that he should echo 
Donne, probably unconsciously, in his 
poetry. There can be little doubt, I think, 
that Browning in “Childe Roland to the 
Dark Tower Came” borrowed from the 
opening stanza of Donne’s “ A Valediction: 
Forbidding Mourning ”: 

As virtuous men pass mildly away, 

And whisper to their souls to go, 

Whilst some of their sad friends do say, 

“ The breath goes now,” and some say, 
This passage is remarkably like stanzas five 
and six of “ Childe Roland ”: 

As when a sick man very near to death 
Seems dead indeed, and feels begin and end 
The tears, and takes the farewe]l of each friend, 
And hears one bid the other go, draw breath 
Freelier outside, (‘* since all is o’er,”’ he saith, 
“And the blow fallen no grieving can amend ;") 
While some discuss if near the other graves 

Be room enough for this, and when a day 

Suits best for carrying the corpse away, 

With care about the banners, scarves and staves: 
And still the man hears all, and only craves 

He may not shame such tender love and stay. 
The similarities that support the argument 
are obvious: the dying man, the watchful 
and sorrowing friends, the inability of the 
friends to distinguish between life and death, 
the dialogue of the friends, the as that intro- 
duces both similes, and the whilst and while 
constructions. What is more, there is no 
doubt that Browning knew “ A Valediction ” 
well. On September 11, 1845, he wrote to 
Elizabeth Barrett: ‘“ Why, ‘lean and harken 

*(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1921), 
p. 82. See also F. R. G. Duckworth, Browning: 
Background and Conflict (London: Ernest Benn 
Limited, 1931), p. 147, for a further account of 
Browning’s interest in Donne. 

*(2 vois.. New York and London: Harper and 
Brothers, 1899), I, 27, 145, 196, 417, 437; II, 115. 
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after it’ as Donne says—”* The quotation 
comes, of course, from the penultimate 
stanza of Donne’s lyric: 


And though it in the centre sit, 
Yet when the other far doth roam, 
It leans and hearkens after it, 
And grows erect as that comes home. 


ROBERT LIDDELL LOWE. 
Department of English, 
Purdue University, 
West Lafayette, 
Indiana, U.S.A. 


* Ibid., I, 196. 


R. D. BLACKMORE 


I HAVE recently acquired one of Richard 

Doddridge Blackmore’s letters, dated 21 
October 1881, in which he says: “A small 
farm has fallen to my lot, which has been 
in the Hunt race—my grandmother was a 
Hunt of ancient North Devon yeomanhood 
—for many generations. I believe it is a 
pretty place—-Ley farm, Kentisbury—but I 
have never seen it, and perhaps never shall.” 

Since Blackmore’s maternal grandmother 
was Harriet Mercy Humphreys (who 
married the Rev. Robert Knight, Rector of 
Tewkesbury), he must have been referring 
to his paternal grandmother, the wife of the 
Rev. John Blackmore (1764-1842), Rector of 
Oare and Combe Martin. In all the genea- 
logical records which I have seen, John 
Blackmore’s wife is listed as Mary ——. 
May we not now say that she was Mary 
Hunt? According to an inscription on a 
marble monument on the north wall of the 
Church at Charles Parish, North Devon, 
Mary died at Ilfracombe on 14 June 1843, 
aged 80. 

Can any one give the names of her 
parents, when and where she was born, and 
the date of her marriage to John Blackmore? 


Wacpo H. Dunn. 


825 College Avenue, Claremont, 
California, U.S.A. 


CONRAD'S “ VICTORY ” AND 
“ HAMLET” 


ORE than one critic has been struck with 
the similarity or kinship between Axel 
Heyst of Conrad’s Victory and Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet. Certain resemblances are 
apparent, none more so than the reluctance, 
even the inability, of both characters to act 
despite the pressing need for action. Since 
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Hamlet has the advantage of seniority, this 
resemblance has caused writers to speak of 
Heyst as Hamletlike. The comparison jg 
made by Miss M. C. Bradbrook, Edward 
Wagenknecht, and the editors of The Ar 
of Modern Fiction... Wagenknecht goes 
further, seeing a possible influence of Eliza. 
bethan tragedy on the novel: “ At several 
points, Victory suggests the possible 
influence of the Elizabethan drama, Heyst 
and his opponents fence as lengthily ag 
Hamlet and Claudius, and the full exposition 
given of the ruthlessness of Jones and 
Ricardo serves the same function as Ham- 
let’s _self-exhortations, i.e., it helps to delay 
the decisive action which there is no psycho. 
logical reason for holding off. . . . Finally 
there is the orgy of slaughter in which the 
book ends.’ 

Others, too, have remarked upon the 
Elizabethan, or the particularly Shake- 
spearean, quality of Conrad’s work. F. R. 
Leavis suggests that “ there is something that 
recalls the strength of Elizabethan drama 
about the art of Nostromo—something 
Shakespearean, in fact.”* Nostromo, it will 
be remembered, is headed by a quotation 
from Shakespeare’s King John IV, ii, 108, 
Ernest A. Baker, speaking of Victory, finds 
in it a “ sensationalism as lurid as in some of 
Shakespeare’s tragedies."* And Gustav 
Morf draws a somewhat tenuous parallel 
between Jim in Lord Jim and Hamlet’ 
Another writer sees Jim, Kurtz (Heart 
of Darkness), and Heyst as “modem 
Hamlets,’ and compares Davidson in 
Victory with Hamlet’s friend Horatio.‘ 
Recently, however, it has been demonstrated 
that Victory was much influenced by Villiers 
de L’Isle Adam’s Axél,’ but the pervasive 
feeling of some bond between the novel and 
Shakespeare’s play and character persists. 

It is my belief that a few verbal echoes 
from Shakespeare’s play, early encountered 
in the novel, foster this impression of 

‘ Joseph Conrad (Cambridge, Eng., 1941) p. 63; 
Cavalcade of the English Novel from Elizabeth to 
George VI (New York. 1943), p. 428, n. 5; Ray B. 
West, Jr. and Robert W. Stallman (New York, 
1949), p. 613. 

2 Cavalcade, p. 428, n. 


Ss. 
* The Great Tradition (London, 1948), p. 196. 
Sd of the English Novel (London, 1939) 


5 The Polish Heritage of Joseph Conrad (London, 
n.d.), pp. 157-158 and passim. : 

* Robert L. Morris, “‘ The Classical Reference in 
Conrad’s Fiction,” CE, VII (March 1946), 312-318. 

’ Katherine H. Gatch, ‘“Conrad’s Axel,” SP, 
XLVIII (January 1951), 98-106. 
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familiarity which develops as the plight of 
Heyst is seen to be essentially that in which 
Hamlet finds himself. Thus, within the 
compass of the opening seventeen pages of 
Victory one is confronted with: 1. “ There 
are more spells than your commonplace 
magicians ever dreamed of” (pp. 6-7), 
1,“You could have led him over the edge 
of that precipice just as easily as into that 
wineshop”” (p. 12), and 3. “‘ What if it’s 
the devil who has sent him’” (p. 17). The 
corresponding passages in Hamlet are: 
|. “There are more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio,/Than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy ” (I, v, 167), 2. Horatio’s speech 
to Hamlet warning him that the Ghost may 
tempt him “ toward the flood ” (I, iv, 69-75), 
and 3. “The spirit that I have seen/May 
be a devil” (II, ii, 626-627).° 

Shakespeare is one of the authors Conrad 
read in translation as a boy. There is even 
the possibility that he read him in his father’s 
translation. He took Shakespeare’s works 
to sea with him in 1881, providing Jim 
(Lord Jim) with the same author.*® Most 
significantly for the present comparison, 
Conrad read with appreciation A. C. Brad- 
ley'’s Shakespearean Tragedy a few months 
before he finished Victory.'’ Once, there- 
fore, the game is started, it is permissible to 
look for further similarities. One fairly 
obvious one is the role played by Heyst, Sr., 
in the novel, his influence on his son’s life 
reminding one of the elder Hamlet’s part in 
Shakespeare’s tragedy. Both sons loved 
their fathers dearly.’* 

The verbal echoes in Hamlet are significant, 
and their presence may be accounted for in 
two ways. First, Conrad may have used 
them deliberately to further a resemblance 
for which he was consciously working. 
Second, he may have used them uncon- 
sciously, possibly influenced by a recent 
reading of the play. Either interpretation 
reveals something about the act of 


composition. ARTHUR SHERBO. 
University of Illinois. 


‘Page references throughout are to the Dent 
tdition of Conrad’s Victory and to Kittredge’s 
edition of Hamlet. K 

*See J. D. Gordan, Joseph Conrad (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1941), P- 14, for the elder Conrad as a 
tanslator of Shakespeare. 

“Gordan, Joseph Conrad, p. 59. _. 

“Conrad to a Friend, edited by Richard Curle 
(New York, 1928), p. 16, n. 2. , 

"Pp. 195-196 in Victory, passim in Hamlet. 
A.C. Bradley makes the latter point (p. 111). 
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‘DONNER UN SENS PLUS PUR AUX 
MOTS D ELA TRIBU’ 
A RE-READING of Four Quartets has 
again drawn my attention to a reference 
in Little Gidding which seems to have been 
either ignored or misinterpreted. In Sec- 
tion II of the poem, Eliot presents a meeting 
—strongly reminiscent of the Stetson episode 
in The Waste Land—which, as many critics 
have noted, is much indebted to The Divine 
Comedy, particularly to that section which 
describe’s Dante’s meeting with his old 
“master,” Bruno Latini. In Eliot’s poem, 
this “familiar compound ghost,” although 
he (Latini) states, “I am not eager to 
rehearse /My thought and theory which you 
have forgotten,” proceeds to make some 
remarks about poetry, including, “ Since our 
concern was speech, and speech impelled us/ 
To purify the dialect of the tribe.”~That this 
purification of language is considered by 
Eliot an important poetical function can 
easily be seen from a talk he gave in French 
in 1945, Le Réle Sociale des Poétes. How 
ever, what is of interest here is the general 
critical reaction to these lines. 
R. Preston, for instance, in a footnote in 
his Four Quartets Rehearsed, says, 
There is little point in making a list of 
“unidentifiable ” possibilities, But some 
may find significance in the fact that “ To 
purify the dialect of the tribe” is 
Mallarmé’s Donner un sens plus pur aux 
mots de la tribu (Le Tombeau d’Edgar 
Poe). 
Helen Gardiner—also, interestingly enough, 
in a footnote—in Four Quartets: A Com- 
mentary, says, 
The line “To purify the dialect of the 
tribe,” is a reminiscence of Mallarmé’s 
“Donner un sense plus pur aux mots de la 
tribu” (Le Tombeau d’Edgar Poe). The 
contexts are so different that the reference 
does not illuminate the passage in Little 
Gidding. It appears to be a lovely line 
accidentally remembered for the precision 
of its definition of the poet’s function. 
What seems to me significant in that this 
particular line from Mallarmé should have 
been chosen by Eliot for this particular place 
in his poem is precisely the fact that it is not 
just “a lovely line accidentally remembered.” 
This concept of the poet’s role is certainly 
not restricted to any particular poet or group 
of poets, but I feel it is more than mere 
coincidence that Coleridge should express 
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the same idea in words very similar to those 
used by Eliot. In his Biographia Literaria 
(ch. xvi), Coleridge states that it is his “ con- 
viction that few have guarded the purity of 
their native tongue with that jealous care, 
which the sublime Dante in his tract ‘ De 
la nobile volgare eloquenza’ declares to be 
the first duty of a poet.” (It is perhaps an 
indication of a poetically perceptible change 
in the condition of language towards the 
end of the Nineteenth Century, that 
Coleridge, with Dante, could speak of the 
“purity” of the native tongue, while 
Mallarmé and Eliot felt compelled to 
“ purify ” the same.) 

Considering how much poetic theory Poe 
learned from Coleridge, it would not be 
strange to find some hint of this “ purity ” 
concept in Poe’s critical writing, particularly 
as the Mallarmé line is from a poem con- 
cerning Poe. However, I have been unable 
to trace any reference which would sub- 
stantiate the Coleridge-Poe-Mallarmé con- 
nection. Moreover, a cursory reading—due 
to my insufficient ease in Latin—of Dante’s 
famous work failed to discover the exact 
passage Coleridge appears to be quoting. It 
is true that the whole tract implies as much, 
and that there are passages such as, 

Quare cribellum cupientes deponere ut 

residentiam cito visamus; dicimus Triden- 

tum atque Taurinum, nec non Alexan- 
driam civitates metis Italiae in tantum 
sedere propinquas, quod puras nequeant 
habere loquelas; ita quod si, sicut turpis- 
simum habent vulgare, haberent pulcerri- 
mum, propter aliorum commistionem esse 
vere Latinum negaremus, 

and 
Intuearis ergo, lector; attende quantum ad 
exaceranda egregia verba te cribrare opor- 
tet: nam si vulgare illustre consideres, quo 
tragice debent uti poetae vulgares, ut 
superius dictum est, quos informare inten- 
dimus, sola vocabula nobilissima in cribro 
tuo residere curabis. 
Perhaps Coleridge, drawing on a remem- 
bered reading, either made up the particular 
phrase himself, or took it from some other 
place in Dante’s works. 

Despite this, I think that, in the light of 
the passage in Biographia Literaria—a book 
Eliot has certainly read—it is mosi appro- 
priate that the line from Mallarmé should 
appear in this Dantesque section of one of 
Eliot’s major poems. R. BATES. 





Readers’ Queries 





LINCOLNSHIRE WORDS.—Wanted, the 
meaning of the following words, all 
found in south Lincolnshire records of 

1547-1600: 

GITT, GYTT—“ a gytt or gole.” A channel, 
spout or gutter? (But according to the 
O.E.D. the word is used in this sense only 
in metal-founding.) 

TO GITT—“ the ea to be gitted.” 

GITTSTONE—“ from the gyttstone to the 
churche bryge.” Always in the Spalding. 
Moulton region. Any connection with the 
Elloe Stone? 

HILPERE, see PERE. 

OUTRING BANKS—sea banks? 

PERE—“ enye hedes man havyng within his 
hundre the diverse peres and hunderares 
or hilperes.” 

ROWME—“ to pay nothing for the rowme 
of the bankes to be casted upon their 
groundes.” Mud thrown on to a bank 
when a dike was cleaned? 

SCOTPITTS or STOCPITTS—‘ the scot- 
pitts belonging to Sutterton, Algarkirk and 
Fosdike ought to be diked.” 

TONDAM, TUNDAM—“a bank callyd a 
tondam banck.” “a northe tondame of 
our olde ee.” 

UPGRASSE—* the marsh or upgrasse of 


J.C.” A. Mary Kirkus, 
University Library, 
Reading. 


BEVILL FAMILY OF CORNWALL 
AND HUNTS.—According to the 
V.C.H. (Huntingdonshire), the Bevill family 
in that county dates back to the 12th cen- 
tury. There were also Bevills in Cornwall 
in the early 16th century, if not earlier. The 
name occurs in many of the genealogies in 
the 1620 Visitation of Cornwall, but there is 
no pedigree recorded. Had the male line 
failed by this date? If so, is there any 
printed genealogy of the Cornish Bevills? 
How is the surname derived? > a 
P. D. M. 


ENSINGTON.—Are there any eatly 


references to the manor or vill of 
Kensington prior to that in Domesday Book. 


B. STUART KINSEY. 
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GENTENCE OF EXCOMMUNICATION. 
—The following appears in Col. Chester’s 
London Marriage Licences, 1887. 

Josselyn, Thomas. An Act removing 
sentence of excommunication against 
Thomas Josselyn, of Willingale Doe, Co. 
Essex, gent., and Dorothy, his wife, widow 
of George Scott, of Hatfield Broad Oak, 
said county, deceased, they having been 
married clandestinely at the house of her 
father, John Francke, in Hatfield Broad 
Oak aforesaid. 15 Oct. 1590.B. [Bishop 
of London’s Office.] 

What were the natures of the “ Act,” the 
form of excommunication and the offence? 
Did the excommunication annul _ the 


marriage ? P. D. M. 


A DONNE SETTING.—Though little of 

the music survives, Grierson notes (II. 
54) that ‘some of Donne’s songs were set to 
music. A note in one group of MSS 
describes three of them as “Songs which 
were made to certain ayres which were 
made before.” One of these is The Baite, 
which must have been set to the same air as 
Marlowe’s song. . . . The airs of the other 
two I have not been able to find, nor are 
they known to Mr. Barclay Squire.’ The 
other two lyrics classified in certain MSS as 
having been written so as to fit existing tunes 
are ‘Send home my long stray’d eyes’ and 
‘Sweetest love, I do not goe’ (Grierson I. 
18 n.). An anonymous setting of the second 
of these is found in Add. MS 10,337, f. 55b. 
This is an MS of the second half of the 
lth century, but it contains songs which 
reflect the taste of the first half. There is 
avocal line with a bass. At four points the 
Voice is given ornamental flourishes, but a 
fairly simple melody can be easily traced 
beneath them, and it is possible that this is 
the tune to which Donne wrote his words. 
The music sets the first stanza; no other is 
given. It asks for lines 1-4 to be repeated 
to identical music, and lines 5-8 to be treated 
similarly. The following are the chief 
variants with Grierson’s text: 1. 1 Sweetest 
G, Deerest MS; 1. 3 Nor in hope the world 
G, or that all the world MS; 1. 8 fain’d 
deaths to dye G, fained Death to Die MS. 

I should be interested to hear of any 17th 
century musical settings of Donne, excepting 
(i) those recorded by Grierson and by 
Fellowes’ English Madrigal Verse, (ii) set- 
tings of lyrics attributed to Donne, such as 
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‘By Euphrates flowry side’ (set by Martin 
Peerson, Add 29,427 f. 20b) and ‘ Wherefore 
peepst thou, envious daye?’ (settings in 
Egerton 2,013 f. 36b and f. 37, and in Cheer- 
full Ayres or Ballads, 1660), which are not 
Donne’s work for certain, (iii) derivative or 
imitative lyrics, such as ‘Catch me a star 
that’s falling from the sky’ (Playford’s 
setting of which is in Select Ayres and 
Dialogues 1659 and The Treasury of Musick 


1669. McD. EMSLIE. 
10 Hinton Avenue, 
Cambridge. 


ROBERT BOYLE (1627-1691).—Source 
wanted of quotation referring to him 

as ‘ Father of chemistry, and brother of the 

Earl of Cork.’ Probably contemporary. 


R. C, G. 


ANDYKE AND HIS_ SITTERS.— 
Biographical details, with references, 
wanted of the following: 


1. Albert, Prince Aremburg. 
. Antonio Beccadelli. 

. Michel Le Blon. 
Cornelius van der Geest. 
. Hubert van den Eynden. 
. Diego Philip de Guzman. 
. Paul du Pont. 

. Philip Le Roy. 


CAIDALWN 


B.C. G. 


BOSWELL LETTERS.—I am endeavour- 

ing to ascertain the present owners or 
custodians of letters written by James Bos- 
well to or received by him from some mem- 
bers of the Literary Club; some are in the 
Yale Collection and my enquiry is directed 
to the letters not in that Collection. Bos- 
well’s correspondents were Topham Beau- 
clerk, Bennet Langton, Sir John Hawkins, 
Charles James Fox, Thomas Percy and 
Thomas Barnard. 

I am particularly interested in finding a 
number of letters written to Thomas Percy 
by Boswell which are included in Nichol’s 
ILLUSTRATIONS Vol. VII. Some of these 
were sold at Sotheby’s in November 1929, 
but no record of them after that date has so 
far been traced. 

I shall be most grateful for any informa- 
tion or suggestion on the subject. 

A. LLoyD-JonEs. 

102 Gordon Road, 

Ealing, W.13. 
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ISS X: AN AMERICAN BEAUTY IN 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ITALY. 
—In the section devoted to “ Ritratti 
Poetici” in the fourth volume of the Opere 
of Giuseppe Colpani, Vicenza, 1790, p. 228, 
there is a sonnet addressed “ Ad una giovine 
Dama bellissima nata in Boston, e venuta in 
Italia, nel tempo, che le Colonie Inglesi 
d’America s’eran sottratte al dominio dell’ 
Inghilterra.” It reads as follows: 
Gli Americani tuoi, del sacro ardenti 
Amor di Patria, e di valor guerriero, 


Gia il grave giogo scossero, e possenti 
In lor provincie, e liberi si fero. 


Ne di sicura liberta contenti, 
Accrescer tentan lo splendor primiero, 
E sulle trionfate estrane genti 
L’invitto dilatar florido impero. 


A te, pit ch’altra mai vezzosa e bella 
Certo Ja Patria tua provida e saggia 
La grand’opra affidd, nobil Donzella: 


E col vivo fulgor degli occhi tuoi, 

Discesa appena in sull’Ausonia spiaggia 

Tu gia cominci a trionfar di noi. 

Colpani makes no further mention of this 
lady, nor does anyone else as far as I know, 
including Professor Prezzolini in his infor- 
mative Come gli Americani Scoprirono 
?' Italia (1750-1850), Milano, 1933. What gives 
the sonnet importance, however, is not the 
dazzling beauty of the Bostonian but the fact 
that she is one of the first American women 
if not the very first to sojourn on the 
Mediterranean boot. Indeed, there are 
fewer than a dozen recorded instances of 
American male travellers who have preceded 
her, among them Benjamin West, John 
Morgan, J. S. Copley, Ralph Izard, Jefferson, 
William Short, Thomas Lee Shippen and 
John Rutledge. 

Who was this unnamed Venus? _Inas- 
much as the route to Italy almost invariably 
involved approach by way of England it is 
not unlikely that documents may be found 
there that will some day reveal her identity 


to us. JosepH G. FUCILLA. 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl., U.S.A. 


GRINLING GIBBONS.—Can anyone tell 

me who originated the often repeated 
statement that the mark of Grinling Gibbons 
was an open pea pod. Is there any conclu- 
sive evidence that it was his mark or has it, 
like so many carvings, merely been attributed 
to him? 


G. C. BERRY. 
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PASQUALI.—Can any reader tell me who 
and what was the Signor F. Pasquali 
who built the Tottenham Street Rooms jp 


the 18th century. Rosert S. ELwin 


ICKFORD’S ‘GREAT ROOM’ jp 
Brewer Street (destroyed in 1934)— 
What use was made of this in the present 


century? ROBERT S. ELwin. 


’ "THE WESTERN PHILANTHROPIC 

INSTITUTION.”—According to 4 
rubbing of a medal in my possession, this 
was founded on 21st January 1810 and was 
still in existence in 1860. When did it cease 
and have any of its records survived? 


G. C. Berry, 


PARROTS AND COCKATOOS.—The 
writer would welcome sources of infor. 
mation regarding notable parrots kept by 

historical personages. 
A. I. MACNAGHTEN, 


Hadleigh House, Windsor, eBrks. 


ON. AND REV. F. G. DUTTON.—Who 
was Lady C——, the owner of a 
particularly intelligent grey parrot, referred 
to by Mr. Dutton in W. T. Greene’s “ The 


Grey Parrot”? A. I. MACNAGHTEN. 


ORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF 
TOBACCO PIPE-MAKERS.—I have 
recently examined in the Guildhall Library, 
London, certain vouchers etc. in connection 
with the above Company which I believe 
became extinct in 1845. 
I am anxious to trace other records of the 
Company, such as Minute Books etc. and 
would be very grateful if any reader could 


assist me. Epwarp H. Davis. 


LBERT SMITH.—Victorian author and 
entertainer, edited a monthly magazine 
entitled, “‘The Town and Country Miscel- 
lany,” published London, David Bogue, 8 
Fleet Street, MDCCCL. Price 6d. This 
periodical only ran for five numbers from 
April to August 1850. It contained an anony- 
mous serial story—‘ The Ripky Family” 
and I would welcome information as to who 
was the author. In it a young boy b 
humorously described as producing the 
famous Toy Theatre Play “The Miller and 
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his Men.” This might interest collectors 
and students of the juvenile drama, as I do 
got think it has been noted as a contem- 
porary literary allusion by either A. E. Wil- 
gn or George Speaight in their respective 
histories of “Penny Plain, Twopence 


Coloured.” M. A. H. 


gir PHILIP FRANCIS.—I am_ very 
anxious to trace Sir Philip Francis’s 
annotated copy of the first edition of Burke’s 
Reflections on the Revolution in France 
(1790) presented to him by the author. I 
should be grateful for any information as to 


its whereabouts. J. T. BouLTon. 


FOARE FAMILY, OF SUFFOLK— 
“Hoare of Bath.”—William Hoare 
(‘Hoare of Bath”), portrait painter, and 
Prince Hoare, also of Bath, sculptor, are 
said to have been the sons of a prosperous 
farmer of Eye, in Suffolk. They had a sister 
Hannah, married to Peter Russell, goldsmith, 
of Bath. Is anything known of the Hoare 
family in Suffolk, and how the christian 
name Prince was derived? P. D. M. 


OUNCIL OF THE ANTI-CORN LAW 
LEAGUE.—Can any reader say where 
acopy can be obtained, on loan or by pur- 
chase, of a Key to a steel engraving pub- 
lished by Thomas Agnew, Exchange Street, 
Manchester, June 25, 1850. 

This engraving, measuring 204 inches x 
364, is after a painting by J. R. Herbert, 
R.A., signed by him and dated London 1847. 
The figure 4 is reversed. The subject is the 
“Council of the Anti-Corn Law League”; 
it depicts a group of fifty-eight persons 
seated or standing around a long table. 


PETER BARBER. 


SOURCE WANTED.—Who said this, and 
of whom?—“ His heart was of such fine 
mould that if you sowed therein the seed 
of hate it blossomed Charity.” 
C. F. S. J. 


PY-CAT.—I need early references for 

this, which, in my recollection, goes 
back well into last century. In his Dic- 
tionary of Americanisms Mr. Matthews’s 
first quotation is dated 1896 (‘I ain’t heard 
of a copy-cat this great many years . . .; 
a favourite term of my _ grand- 
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mother’s’). There appear to be three senses: 
(1) One who leans over and copies another’s 
work, as at school; (2) One, e.g. a child, who 
imitates the action, manners, etc. of 
another, especially with the intention of 
annoying; (3) A printer’s apparatus for 
reproducing books (query), a kind of offset. 


C. T. ONIONS. 


"TOMBSTONE EPITAPH. —‘ Afflictions 
sore long time (s)he bore, &c.’ What is 

the earliest appearance in print, before 

Dombey and Son (1848)? UnpERTAKER. 


REGSON, OR GRIGSON, MARY OR 
MARIE.—Neée vers 1731 . . . jignoré 
ou? 

Mariée a John Tucker, de Deal, comté 
de Kent, & Boulogne sur mer le 19 April 
1757. 

décédée a Calais le 4 Juillet 1771 agée de 
40 ans. 

Elle avait une sceur. 

Elisabeth Gregson, qui signe au mariage 
de la niéce de Mary Marie-Jeanne Tucker, 
fille d’Etienne Tucker-Spraat, 4 Peuplingues 
prés Calais-France, le 28 Juillet 1773. 

Quelqu’un pourrait-il, grace 4 cette indi- 
cation, retrouver soit le pére et la mére de 
Mary Gregson . . .? soit le pére et la mére 
de Elisabeth Gregson . . .? 

A. LANDEAU. 


A DERBYSHIRE NOVEL.—Can any 
reader tell me the author and title of 
a novel covering the South Derbyshire and 
Burton-on-Trent district, with a fine descrip- 
tive passage of Ben Brust smoking his last 
pipe before bed. R. DAVISON. 


Public Library, 
Long Eaton, Notts. 


TAMFORD RAFFLES.—I am editing a 
Life of Sir Stamford Raffles, founder 
of Singapore, who had four sisters, the eldest 
of whom was Harriet. She was born in 
1783 (27th November) and married in 1816 
a Somerset House official named Thomas 
Browne. All my enquiries have failed to 
establish the date and place of her death, 
and I shall greatly appreciate any informa- 
tion in this connection. 


CLIFFORD WITTING. 








Replies 





AMES STRANGMAN THE _ ESSEX 
ANTIQUARY (cxcviii. 359, 450).— 
Morant, in his History and Antiquities of the 
County of Essex (1768), p. 280, gives a brief 
account of the Strangman family of Had- 
leigh, and traces them from the time of 
Edward III. He ends his notice by referring 
to Bartholomew Strangman who died in 1580 
and was succeeded by Robert and James. 
The latter, says Morant, ‘ was a great collec- 
tor of antiquities for this county, to whose 
diligence and sagacity are owing many dis- 
coveries mentioned in this work. There was 
a volume of his writing deposited in the 
Cottonian Library, relating chiefly to 
monasteries.’ Pedigrees of the family will 
be found in the Visitations of Essex, 1558 
and 1612 (Harleian Society, vol. xiii), but 
James’ name does not appear. I see, how- 
ever, that he is briefly mentioned by Sir 
Thomas Kendrick in British Antiquity 
(1950), p. 158, and quoted as living c. 1555- 
c.. 1595. 

Out of the vast store of documents in the 
Essex Record Office I can find only one 
which has any bearing on Strangman: this 
is a quit-claim dated 6 May 1592 (catalogue 
mark D/DC 23/664) by William Fowkes 
and Richard Harborough, gents. (abodes 
not stated), James Strangeman, gent. and 
Robert Banckworth, scrivener, both of 
London (no detailed addresses), to Margery 
Lawson alias Edmond (widow of Robert 
Lawson alias Edmond, and administratrix 
of those goods of the said Robert that were 
not administered by John Cely, gent., decd.), 
in respect of the annual rents of the manor 
of Great Wakering, Essex, and other lands. 
This deed recites (1) conveyance, 29 July 
1585 by Robert Lord Riche and Lady 
Penelope, his wife, to Robert Cotton, 
“yoman of the wardrobe of the Queenes 
maiesties bedd, and William Tilforde of 
Prittlewell, yeoman, to the use of Robert 
Lawson alias Edmonds of Prittlewell, gent.; 
(2) grant by Letters Patent, 2 March 1590/1, 
to William Fowkes and Richard Har- 
borough; and (3) conveyance, 5 May 1592 
by Fowkes and Harborough to Strangeman 
and Banckworth. The deed is signed by 
James Strangeman, but his seal is missing. 
The Lawson family held the nearby manor 
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of Great Stambridge (see Morant, op. cit 
p. 319, and Miscellaneous Essex Pedigrees 
Harl. Soc., vol. xiv, p. 590). 

By far the most reliable account of the 
Strangman family is by the late Dr. J. 4 
Round in vol. xii (new series) of the Trans. 
actions of the Essex Archaeological Society, 
pp. 299-302. In this paper Round 
demolishes the results of H. W. King’s 
researches ‘concerning the father of Essex 
archaeology’ which had appeared many 
years before in vols. ii and iti (old series) 
of the same Transactions. King went s 
far as to claim Strangman’s descent from 
‘Willielmus Peregrinus’ who flourished jp 
the time of William the Conqueror! | 
may interest Mr. Wright to know that I have 
a volume containing a few of Strangman’ 
drawings in my possession; this book, for. 
merly in the Phillipps collection (MS. 13189), 
relates chiefly to Essex and Hertfordshire, 

So far as Essex is concerned, Strangman’ 
efforts as an antiquary have not received the 
recognition which they deserve, and I am 
rather surprised that his name does not occur 
in the D.N.B. F. W. STEER 


VICTORIAN CARD GAME: BACK. 
GAMMON (cxcviii. 174, 408).—The 
above title is misapplied in that Back 
gammon dates back many centuries and it 
is not played with cards. It is a board game 
played with thirty men or pieces, half of 
them being black and half white. The throws 
governing the moves on the board are deter. 
mined by dice. The rules are extremely 
complicated and occupy half a dozen closely 
set columns in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
The game would not appear to be quite a 
extinct as your correspondents suggest for 
only two years ago on a voyage from the 
Canary Islands I noticed two middle-aged 
passengers playing backgammon in the 
saloon every evening. AMBROSE HEAL. 


ERCERS’ SCHOOL (cxeviii. 127, 315)— 
While I believe Edward Sabine, son of 
James Sabine and Susanna Black to be the 
individual sought by Mr. Percival, I might 
mention also three other possibilities. The 
Rev. John Edward Sabin was Chaplain to 
the Forces, served in the Crimea, and dsp. 
I am not able to give his birth date, but he 
was the son of John Edward Sabin of Tow 
cester, who matriculated at Oxford in 180, 
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ad who was rector of Preston Bissett, 
pucks. The B.M. Catalogue gives John 
fdward Sabine (sic) as author of God’s 
History of Man, etc., 1839. Changes in 
gelling the name were not unkown as late 
as that. There was also Edward Lamb Sabin, 
». 8 July, 1820, a barrister, and son of 
Charles Heath Sabin, surgeon, of Towcester. 
Finally, I have a note from the Post Office 
Directory for 1855 of Edward Sabine, 
gationer, 2 Beckenham Place, Denmark 
Hill, but I have no indication of his age. 
Reverting to Edward Sabine, son of James 
and Susanna, I have to correct the date of 
his death given on p. 315. He was buried 
July 2, 1899 at Peterborough, Ontario. 


W. H. W. SABINE. 


BELLOC AND CHESTERTON (cxcviii. 
268). — Belloc’s poem beginning 
‘Remote and ineffectual Don’ was published 
in The Speaker, 23 Jan. 1904, long before 
the feud between G. G. Coulton and his 
Roman Catholic critics started. FP 


(OLOUR SURNAMES (cxcviii. 268, 361, 
407, 451).—Less obvious instances, 
culled from the indispensable Bardsley are: 


Blundell, Blondel, Blondell—the blonde. 
Blunt, Blount—the blonde. 


Burnell, Burnel—a diminutive of Fr. brun, 
the brown. 

Goff, Gough—Welsh  gough, 
complexioned. 

Gwinn, Gwynn—Welsh gwyn, the white. 

Nutbrown—the nutbrown (cf. ‘ nutbrown 
maid ’), 

Rouse, Rowse—Fr. rous (roux), the red, 
referring to hair or complexion. 


Sorrell—the sorel, referring to a reddish- 
brown complexion. 


Tawney—the tawny, of a tanned complexion. 


Violett—from the light purple attire of the 
wearer, 

Unexpectedly, Pink is not a colour sur- 
fame. It is identical with Spink—the 
chaffinch, A.S. finc. Bardsley thinks the 
tame may have denoted a singer. 


W. H. W. SaBINE. 


the red- 
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HARLES GREEN, R. I. (cxevi. 392).— 
Green’s illustrations of Dickens’ stories 
fall into two classes. First, eclectic scenes 
from various works which were com- 
missioned by William Lockwood, Apsley 
Hall, Nottingham, exhibited in the local 
museum, later lent to the English Humorist 
Exhibition held at the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water-colours, 1889, and still 
later shown at the Victoria Gallery, 123 
Victoria Street, S.W., in 1912 (B. W. Matz, 
The Dickensian, VIII, 88). Lockwood gave 
Frederic G. Kitton a full account of the 
reasons that led to the commissioning of 
Green; and the latter, shortly before his 
death, gave Kitton a complete list of these 
scenes consisting of two groups: 


(1) Eight large water-colours entitled: 
“Gabriel Varden Preparing to go on 
Parade” (B.R.), “ Tom Pinch and Ruth” 
(M.C.), “ Nell and Her Grandfather at the 
Races” (O.C.S.), “Captain Cuttle and 
Florence Dombey” (D. and S.), “ Little 
Dorrit’s Visit to Her Sister at the 
Theatre,” “Mr. Turveydrop’s Dancing 
Academy” (B.H.), “Mr. Mantalini and 
the Brokers” (N.N.), and the “ Pickwick 
Club”; and (2) six small water-colours 
entitled: “Barnaby with the Rioters” 
(B.R.), “Simon Tappertit Addressing the 
Rioters at the ‘Boot’ Tavern” (B.R.), 
“ Dolly Varden’s Visit to Miss Haredale ” 
(B.R.), “Dick Swiveller and the Mar- 
chioness ” (O.C.S.), “ Dick Swiveller and 
Fred. Trent in the Old Curiosity Shop” 
oe and “Sam Weller’s Valentine ” 
(P.P.). 


Second, book illustrations: Green contri- 
buted 32 illustrations to the Household 
Edition of The Old Curiosity Shop, the 
famous “ Pickwick” wrapper for the parts 
of the Crown Edition, 10 designs for the 
Gadshill Edition of Great Expectations; and 
for Messrs. A. & F. Pears’ Annual he con- 
tributed 27 drawings for A Christmas Carol 
(1892), 29 for The Battle of Life (1893), 30 
for The Chimes (1894), and 30 for The 
Haunted Man (1895). Several of Green’s 
illustrations and designs have been reprinted 
in The Dickensian, passim. (See Frederick 
G. Kitton, Dickens and his Illustrators. 
London, 1899, pp. 221-222, 245, and 248.) 


GERALD G. GRUBB. 


Wake Forest College, 
North Carolina. 








The Library 


A DICTIONARY OF THE OLDER 
SCOTTISH TONGUE. By Sir William 
Craigie. Part XV, Hewar-Indentit. 
(Oxford University Press, 50s.) 


"THE latest part of the Dictionary has, as 

usual, plenty to interest anyone who is 
interested in Scottish language, history and 
literature—or, indeed, in human life 
generally. 

The words range over a wide field. We 
have the grandiose, aureate words beloved 
by the fifteenth century Scottish poets, such 
as illuster: exemplified by the opening line 
of Dunbar’s Elegy on Bernard Stewart of 
Aubigny: 

Illuster Lodovick, of France most christin 

King; 

there are technical terms, notably from 
Scots Law, many of which, like homologate 
(to confirm an already executed deed) are 
still in vigorous life; there are topographical 
terms still familiar to all who travel in Scot- 
land or even only look at maps of it—words 
like howe (a depression in the ground) and 
hope (a small enclosed upland valley), a 
word which appears in countless place 
names in the Border country; and there are 
picturesque and homely words for homely 
things, like hurl, its derivative hurlbarrow, 
and hurlie-hackat, Hurl (to wheel in a 
vehicle) is illustrated by a quotation from 
Foulis of Ravelston’s Account Book for the 
year 1693: “To Jonie Frizell for 2 dayes 
.. . at hurling muck to the yard.” It is still 
in common use; hence the indignant com- 
ment of the old lady who, during the First 
World War, read in a newspaper that the 
enemy had been “hurled back”: “ Deed! 
I'd hae gar’d them walk!” Hurlie-hackat, 
the Dictionary informs us, is still used in 
modern dialect—which is gratifying. It 
means “sliding down a slope on a trough 
or sledge ” and it seems a pity that we should 
borrow from the American Indians the word 
toboggan when we have such a lively word 
of our own. 

As usual we find many entries that shed 
sidelights on Scottish History. Pride of 
place, in this Coronation year, naturally goes 
to that on The Honours (the regalia of the 
Scottish kings), which is illustrated by a late 
sixteenth century quotation: “The captane 
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of the castle was desyred to delyver the 
honouris, to wit, the sword, the scepter, and 
the crown.” It is pleasant to think, especially 
as Scotland has lost so many of the visible 
and tangible memorials of her past, that the 
same sword, sceptre and crown wer 
delivered from Edinburgh Castle in June 
this year to be carried in state before our 
present sovereign. Another royal occasion 
is recalled by the quotation, under the head. 
ing hinging (decorating with hangings), | 
is from the Stirling Burgh Records and indi- 
cates something of the care and expence 
that the Burgh Council put out on the enter. 
tainment of the courtiers of James VI and 
I when he visited the town in 1561: “Ten 
merks for hinging of the laird of Randis. 
furdis hous the tyme of the tounes banquet 
to the Inglishmen.” 

But, of course, all the entries of historical 
significance are not on this lofty level; 
ordinary life went on, and Burgh councillors 
had more humdrum duties than entertain. 
ing distinguished visitors. We have glimpses 
of the things that troubled them in th 
article on hie gait or hie strete (main street 
in a town). In 1570 the Town Council of 
Peebles is troubled by “ flytand (scolding) 
on the Hie Gait”; in 1530 the Edinburgh 
Council is concerned about “ swyne fund on 
the hie gait”; and in 1639 the Aberdeen 


Town Council is worried about the obsery- }: 


ance of “the statutes againes keipares of 
middingis (dung or rubbish heaps) on the hie 
streittis.” 

We have said enough, we hope, to show 
the interest and value of the Dictionary. It 
only remains to express the hope that noth 
ing may impasche (hinder, impede) its steady 
march to completion. 


GUILD STEWARDS’ BOOK OF THE 
BOROUGH OF CALNE, 1561-168, 
edited by A. W. Mabbs, for Wiltshire 
Archaeological and Natural History 
Society, Records Branch. Devizes, 1953) 

"THE Records Branch of the Wiltshire 

Archaeological Society is to be com 
gatulated on the regularity of its publica- 
tions, and this present volume is ai 
important contribution to borough history. 

In his introduction (which is rather too short, 

as are most of the introductions in this series 

of publications), the Editor treats of the 
antiquity of Calne, and points out that from 

the lands belonging to its church in 108 

evolved the prebendal manor which was held 
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for over six centuries by successive treasurers 
of Salisbury Cathedral. One third of the 
yea of the borough was within the lay 
manor, and two thirds within the prebendal 
nds, but Mr. Mabbs has had, like other 
writers who have tackled similar records, 
jificulty in determining what the borough 
gatus actually was before the late 17th 
entury charter of incorporation. 

The origin of the office of guild steward 
sno less obscure than the early history of 
the borough, but again, parallels may be 
found in other places where ‘the govern- 
ment of the borough had become identified 
with the authority of a craft or the merchant 
guild of the town.’ Neither can the Editor 
aplain the origin of the connection between 
(Calne and Ogbourne St. George in which 
manorial court the burgesses of Calne were 


. | sworn. 


Much of these accounts is taken up with 
the maintenance of the Alders and Port- 
marsh, two borough commons situated 
respectively to the west and east of the 
town. There are the usual payments for the 
upkeep of the town bridge, the cost of the 
militia and repairs to the town armour, 
expenses in connection with the charters, and 
the inevitable charges for entertainment. 
The transcript of Minutes, Orders and 


| Miscellaneous Entries are of considerable 


interest. Lists are provided of Guild 
Stewards and Commoners; there is a short 
glossary and a good index. The book is 
complementary to Marsh’s History of the 
Borough and Town of Calne (1903), but 
would have been improved by the addition 
ofa map and a facsimile of one page of 
the accounts. The volume has been printed 
in Holland: apparently Record Societies are 
finding that the cost of printing in this 
country is beyond their means! 


SURVEYS OF THE MANORS OF 
PHILIP, FIRST EARL OF PEMBROKE 
AND MONTGOMERY, 1631-2, edited 
by Eric Kerridge, for Wiltshire Archaeo- 
logical and Natural History Society, 
Records Branch. (Devizes, 1953.) 

transcript of these manorial surveys 

_ forms an invaluable source of informa- 

tion for the local historian, but they may be 

regarded only as such material and not as a 

study in economic history. In fact, Dr. 

Kerridge says in his brief introduction that 
does not purport to show in detail what 

may be gained from these surveys; we feel, 
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however, that a much wider public would 
have been interested in this book had the 
information been analysed and digested 
instead of being presented in the form of 
nearly five hundred abstracts showing the 
holdings of tenants of the Earl of Pembroke 
in some twenty-one manors. 

Dr. Kerridge’s introduction touches upon 
the functions of the Court Baron, the Court 
of Recognition and the Court of Survey; 
the latter was the province of the lawyer 
rather than of the measuring surveyor, and 
while the Court of Survey was indeed con- 
cerned with the written word and not with 
maps, we cannot agree that the latter ‘ were 
only needed when an inclosure was mooted.’ 
A large proportion of the estate maps made 
in the 17th and 18th centuries were for the 
practical purpose of showing the owner the 
extent of his property, with field-names, 
acreages, state of cultivation and such other 
information. There was little, if any, 
difference in purpose between the hand- 
drawn map in the 18th century and the large- 
scale Ordnance Survey maps which hang in 
many present-day landlord’s estate office. 

This volume is furnished with a useful 
glossary and very full indexes of persons, 
places and subjects. A map showing the 
position of the parishes and their relationship 
to Wilton and other towns would have been 
a benefit to readers not familiar with the 
topography of Wiltshire. 


LETTERS AND JOURNALS, 1663-1889, 
selected and annotated by J. G. Dunlop. 
(Privately printed for the compiler, 34 
Hans Place, S.W.1. No price stated. 
1953.) 

N vol. clxxvii we noticed (p. 161) Mr. J. G. 
Dunlop’s book on the Dunlop families. 

This was the second volume of ‘ The Dunlop 

Papers, and we have now received the 

third volume consisting of letters and 

extracts from journals. Besides their basic 
interest as letters, this selection is an impor- 
tant source of information for students deal- 
ing with English settlements in America. 

The correspondence is not altogether easy 

reading; some of it is written in the Scottish 

idiom by persons to whom letter-writing 
must have been something of a burden. 

While many of the letters are of a personal 

nature, but few of them fail to throw some 

light on social and economic conditions, or 
to describe some place or its people, or the 
effects of national events. 
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As the volume is one of a series intended 
for a limited circle of readers, Mr. Dunlop 
may perhaps be forgiven for the brevity of 
his introduction as he has dealt so fully with 
the persons concerned in his earlier volumes. 
But as there is also a class of reader who 
may not have the time or opportunity to 
study the previous books in this series, and 
yet who would welcome the present volume 
as a major contribution to seventeenth- 
century history in particular, we feel that a 
short pedigree, fuller introductory notes, and 
more footnotes would have been a distinct 
advantage. 

The work is fully indexed, and there are 
some amusing sketches illustrating the 
journal of John Dunlop (aged 22) during 
his stay in France in 1845-6. The Dunlop 
arms in colour on the front cover are an 
attractive feature of the binding, and we feel 
that Mr. Dunlop has rendered (despite the 
slightly adverse criticism in the previous 
paragraph) a great service by making these 
fascinating family papers available to the 
public. 


BALZAC AND THE NOVEL, by Samuel 
Rogers, University of Wisconsin Press, 
$3.50. 

AS with so many books put on the 

American market, one’s immediate 
reaction to Professor Samuel Rogers’ Balzac 
and the novel, published in July 1953 by the 

University of Wisconsin Press, is that it is 

primarily a school-book, designed to provide 

background material for intelligent six- 
formers struggling with their Eugénie 

Grandet. This impression is encouraged by 

a number of things: the very solidity of the 

binding and the large roundness of the print; 

such naive statements in the preface and in 
the dust-wrapper blurb as that “the present 
study is addressed first of all to the American 
reader interested in the serious novel” and 
that “here is direction for the reader who 
is overwhelmed by the sheer bulk of Balzac’s 
work ”’; and not least the fact that the author 
has considered it necessary to give all the 
quotations from the novels in his own trans- 
lation, thus underlining the fact that his 
public is presumably not able to read the 

French language with any fluency. 

The book is divided into four sections: 
The Materials; The World of La Comédie 
Humaine; The Characters; and The Telling 
of the Story. Of these four sections, Pro- 
fessor Rogers writes: ‘“‘ Before approaching 


La Comédie Humaine itself, I shall describe 
some of the raw materials out of which he 
was to construct this fictional universe: that 
is to say, his historical and social back. 
ground and his attitudes toward it, the books 
he read, the people he knew. This first part, 
however, is introductory. Long and scholarly 
studies have been written about aspects of 
his life and thought that I discuss in a few 
paragraphs. The substance of what I have 
to say is contained in the last three parts” 
This is a fair appraisal. These three last 
chapters have been written with great care, 
They reveal Professor Rogers as one who 
has read the Comédie Humaine in no 
dilettante spirit, but with great industry and 
due appreciation not only of the texts them. 
selves but also of the background material, 
What is more, the claim that Professor 
Rogers is himself a creative artist and the 
author of a number of successful novels is 
substantiated by these chapters of literary 
criticism. He does in effect enable us not 
merely to re-read the novels in a more recep- 
tive and appreciative spirit, but to feel again 
that great creative urge which drove Balzac 
on to such continuous effort. 


HOLDERLIN, by Miss L. S. Salzberger, in 
the series Studies in Modern European 
Literature and Thought, published by 
Bowes and Bowes, Cambridge, 64 pp, 
6s. net. 


DURING the last thirty years, editions, 

critical studies and translations of 
Friedrich H6lderlin’s poetry have followed 
each other in quick succession. Interest has, 
moreover, been keen in this country, as is 
shown by the partial edition of A. Closs, by 
the studies of R. Peacock, E. L. Stahl and A. 
Stansfield and by the translations of Michael 
Hamburger and J. B. Leishman. Miss L.S. 
Salzberger now adds a brief essay of 57 
pages to what has gone before. 

Miss Salzberger starts with a statement 
with which none would quarrel: “ The ele- 
mental innocence of his language and the 
concrete yet ethereal quality of his mature 
work are unique in the history of German 
literature, and rare in the poetry of any time 
and any nation.” Her problems now afe 
the lesser ones of giving the salient facts of 
the poet’s life and, following her terms of 
reference, of showing “the significance of 
his achievement in the setting of traditional 
European beliefs and tastes, problems and 
doubts”; and the major one of analysing 
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yithout destroying it this “ elemental inno- 
gence of vision and language.” These tasks 
ae no easy ones; but, within the limits of 
her fifty-odd pages, Miss Salzberger acquits 
herself well and succeeds in offering to the 
jon-specialist reader who has already a fair 
knowledge of late 18th and early 19th cen- 
tury literature and thought such leads as he 
will need before he turns to the poetry and 
the novels themselves. 

We first see Hdlderlin in his formative 
years in Lauffen, Niirtingen, Denkendorf 
and Maulbronn; and then, as the friend of 
Magenau and Neuffer, composing his early 

ms in Tiibingen. He tutors the son of 
Charlotte von Kalb, meets Schiller in Jena 
and falls in love with Susette Gontard. 
Meanwhile he is writing Hyperion and the 
diferent versions of Empedokles, to both of 
which Miss Salzberger devotes a chapter. 
The last two chapters, the most important 
in the essay, are entitled “The mature 
poetry: themes and problems” and “ The 
mature poetry: language and form” and 
deal with the poems written during the first 

Homburg period (1798-1800), the great 
poems of the years 1800-1801, the works 
written after the return from Bordeaux in 
1802 and the odes published in 1805 under 
the title of Nachtgesdnge. 


“ 


THE LOST TRADITION IN MUSIC: 
Rhythm and Tempo in J. S. Bach’s time. 
By Fritz Rothschild. (A. and C. Black, 
63s. net.) 


E speed at which music is to be per- 
formed is now generally indicated by 
such Italian directions as Allegro and 
Andante. It is Mr. Rothschild’s contention, 
however, that this interpretation of such 
markings dates only from the introduction 
of the Style Galant in the eighteenth century. 
In the preceding period they were regarded 
a character markings (Allegro—gay, not 
necessarily quick) rather than indications of 
tempo, and as such they were merely com- 
plementary, for the movement and rhythm 
were indicated by the time signature in con- 
junction with the note values of the music. 
Tempo, indeed, did not have the overwhelm- 
ig importance which later musicians have 
attached to it: the main emphasis was on 
the rhythmic structure of the music. 

It thus appears that the frequent absence 
of Italian markings in music of the ‘Old 
Tradition’ (including that of J. S. Bach, 
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one of its last and greatest exponents) does 
not give performers the free hand which has. 
been taken for granted since Bach’s day. 
The manner of performance, on the con- 
trary, would have been quite clearly under- 
stood by contemporary musicians. In his. 
re-discovery and explanation of these 
theories of rhythm, therefore, Mr. Roths- 
child has written what is beyond doubt one 
of the most important books on music of 
our time, a book which completely punctures. 
the highly personal performances and 
editions to which we have become accus- 
tomed, a book which demands the close 
study of all those who seriously aspire to. 
perform music of the old tradition. 

Mr. Rothschild’s case has been carefully 
deduced from a study of literary sources: 
from works by Morley, Playford, Purcell,. 
Muffat, Walther, Quantz and many others. 
It must however be emphasised that this: 
is the book of a distinguished practical 
musician. Its conclusions have not only an 
historical but also a living musical validity. 
The author does not hesitate to demonstrate 
the practical application of his theories by 
an examination of a great deal of Bach’s 
music. It is here that one must be cautious. 
in following him. The necessity for original 
MSS or exact copies of the music under 
discussion will be realised. In the case of 
many Bach works these are no longer extant, 
and it is most likely that in even early printed 
editions time signatures were altered and 
Italian markings added in accordance with 
the conventions of the Style Galant. Even 
the authoritative Deutsche Bach Gesellschaft 
edition is rightly criticised by Mr. Rothschild 
because of its editors’ admitted interference 
with what were known to be Bach’s original 
time signatures. Yet he himself uses it 
almost exclusively as source material, 
occasionally suggesting what he thinks were 
more probably the authentic time signatures. 
If the Deutsche Bach Gesellschaft is un- 
reliable and the author’s opinions are merely 
conjectural, one can not feel too happy 
about conclusions based on them. In one 
case he questions what appears to be a 
respectable MS because it does not quite 
square with his theories: an oddly inverted 
procedure. His failure to establish and use 


authentic textual sources lays Mr. Roths- 
child open to attack. This is a great pity, 
and it is to be hoped that it does not obscure 
the validity and importance of his central 
thesis. 
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IMPORTANT 


We are entering a new phase in our long business history with the publication of 
the books indicated below. These are important books, and they have been 
specially selected as our contribution to clearer thinking, and to the richer 
development of man’s spirit. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF 
CIVILISATION 


SHEPARD B. CLOUGH 


Professor Clough, an expert on European history, sets out here to demonstrate that 
in all great civilisations spiritual freedom and cultural activity have been at their 


< highest in parallel with economic power. 
Lge. Cr. 8vo. Maps 12/6 
THE UNCLOUDED EYE 


RUPERT GLEADOW 


This masterly and critical examination of the roots of Religion carries power, 
weight and conviction. Non-academic, non-technical, lucid and persuasive. 
Demy 8vo0. 12/6 


THE INSTRUMENT AT THE DOOR 


R, L. C, FOOTTIT 


A scholarly and talented exposition on the present dilemma of Western civilisation. 
This is a work of very great significance. 
Lge. Cr. 8vo. 12/6 


RUTH CRANSTON 


A concise and brilliant summary of the seven great Religions of the world. The 
main theme is that if men will only realise the basic oneness of religion then true 
unity and peace would come to the nations. 

Cr. 8v0. 10/6 
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